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UNCLE TOM'S CABIN 

FOB CHILDREN. 



CHAPTER I. 

UNCLE Tom's cabin and the great house. 

Uncle Tom lived in a small hut, or cabin, roughly 
built of logs of wood ; but rough as it was, it 
would not be easy to find a prettier little cot- 
tage, that is, as far as the outside of it went, 
for it was all overgrown with the most beautiful 
scarlet and white flowers, so that the wood was 
completely hidden by them. The inside was oer* 
tainly not so brilliant, but tEen it was extremely 
comfortable, because it was kept so beautifully 
clean by Aunt Chloe, Uncle Tom's wife. This 
little dwelling was situated close to the great 
house occupied by Uncle Tom's master, where 
Aunt Chloe was the cook ; and a famous cook she 
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2 UNCLE TOM S CABIN AND 

was! nobody's cakes and puddings could compare 
with Aunt Cliloe's ; and her head was always so 
full of roasting, and boiling, and baking, that the 
vciy ducks and chickens used to look frightened 
when they met her. When her master's dinner 
was sent up, she used to come home to look after 
her children and her old man, as she called Uncle 
Tom. There she is now, with her black shining 
good-humoured face, lifting the comer of the 
baking pan, to see if her cake is rising nicely, for 
she is expecting Master George Shelby, her 
master's son, to tea ; and as she is very fond of 
liim, she likes to give him something good. In a 
corner of the room, on a rough bench, sit Mose 
and Pete, her two little boys, with their woolly 
heads and fat faces, as black as her own. They 
are playing with the baby, and at the same time 
keeping jsjx eye on the bake pan^ because they 
hope, by-and-by, when Mas'r George is seWed, 
to get a bit of the cake. In the middle of the 
room, there is a table covered with a clean cloth, 
and at this table sits Uncle Tom himself, with a 
■late before him, and a pencil in his hand, learning 
to write, for Tom being a slave, had never been 
taught to read and write in his childhood; and as 
he was very desirous of acquiring these useful 
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THE GREAT HOUSB. 3 

accomplishments^ Master George had kindly un- 
dertaken to teach him. 

"Not that way, Uncle Tom!" said Master 
George ; " that's a q. You must bring up the 
tail the other way to make g. So ! that's g." 

*^La, now, is it?" said Uncle Tom, looking 
with admiration at all the q's and g's Master 
George scrawled over the slate; whilst Aunt 
Ghloe left her baking pan to lean over their shoul- 
ders and admire them too, for she dearly loved 
Mas'r George, and thought there was nobody so 
good and so clever as he. 

By the time the writing lesson waa over, the 
cake being ready, they sat down to tea, and a 
merry, happy party they were ; Mose and Pete, 
and the baby, enjoying the feast as well as the 
rest. As soon as it was over, Aunt Chloe turned 
the two boys out to wash their feces at the spring, 
whilst she rubbed up the baby, and cleared away 
the things, to make room for the neighbours, who 
were coming in to join in prayers, and hear 
Master George read a chapter in the Bible ; and 
accordingly by-and-by, the slaves, old and young, 
came trooping into Uncle Tom's Cabin, for they 
all loved and respected Uncle Tom, who was a 
friend to everybody, and was always ready to help 
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4 UXCLE TOM'S CABIN AND 

them with their work, or do them any other kind 
office. 

But whilst these poor people are 'so happy, and 
so well employed in Uncle Tom's Cabin, let us 
just step up to the great house inhabited by Mr. 
Shelby, Uncle Tom's master, and see what is going 
on there. 

Mr. Shelby is a gentleman, and a nice, kind- 
looking person ; but he appears at present to be 
rather uncomfortable r and well he may ; for the 
man who is sitting on the other side of the table 
talking to him is such a coarse, vulgar, swaggering 
fellow, that it would make anybody uncomfortable 
to be in his company ; and one cannot help won- 
dering that Mr. Shelby would allow such a person 
to sit at his table at all. Nor would he, but that 
he could not help himself. The truth was, Mr. 
Shelby, though in most respects a very good man, 
was not a prudent one. . He had, for some time 
past, been spending more money than he could 
afford, and had got into debt ; and it now became 
necessary that he should sell some part of his 
property, in order to pay his creditors. Well, this 
is a very unpleasant thing to happen to anybody, 
no doubt ; but to Mr. Shelby it was doubly un- 
ple^usant, because hU property consisted of slaves— 
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Uving humaa beings^ who were attaohed to iiim 
because be had been, a good master, and had 
treated them kindly ; and well he kne^ that it 
would be a great grief to these poor creatures tx) 
be sold ; and that the chances were much against 
their ever finding such a good master again. 

The disagreeable looking man who was now 
sitting with him was named Haley. He wasnot 
a slave owner, like Mr. Shelby, but a slave driver. 
Mr. Shelby's slaves were like our. servants and 
farm laboiurers, only that they were not firee^ and 
that they could be sold, exactly as, in this conn- 
try, people seU their cattle. Thus, when they 
chanced to have a good master they were very 
happy ; but when they have a bad one their &4e 
is dreadful ; for they are his property to do what 
he hkes with, and no one can protect them from 
his cruelty. Mr. Haley, as I have said, was 
a slave driver, which means that he travelled 
about the country to purchase slaves, whom he 
sold again at a profit, just as a horse dealer here 
buys and sells horses. Now, it unfortunatdLy 
happened that Mr. Shelby owed this fellow some 
money, which he could not pay without selling 
some of his slaves; and this debt gave Haley 
great power over him ; for when we owe money 
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we can't pay^ we become the slaves of our cre- 
ditors. True, our creditors here can't sell us, but 
they can do many terrible things to us, which 
should make us all very careful not to spend more 
money than we can afford. Mr. Shelby knew it 
was very cruel to sell his slaves ; but Haley would 
be paid ; and what could he do ? and what made 
the matter ten times worse was, that Haley in- 
sisted on having Uncle Tom. He had chanced to 
meet Tom, and seeing what a fine strong fellow 
he was, and knowing that he would bring a good 
price in the market, he had determined to have 
him. Now, this was a great grief to Mr. Shelby; 
for not only was Tom a very valuable servant 
whom he was extremely sorry to part with, but 
he was much attached to him ; and he had, more^ 
over, promised the poor fellow, as a reward for 
his faithful services, that he would give him his 
freedom. Then^ he felt, also, what a wicked 
thing it was to separate Tom from his wife and 
children ; and, besides all thiB^ he knew that Mrs. 
Shelby would be made extremely unhappy by his 
doing such a thing, for she was a truly good 
woman, who deeply regretted all the evils of 
slavery, and who would have made every slave on 
the estate free if she could. 
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« Well," said Mr. Shelby, with a sigli, " if you 
insist upon having Uncle Tom, I am afi*aid you 
must take him; but as he is a very valuable 
negro, I suppose if I let you have him, you will 
consider yourself paid, and give me a receipt in 
full for what I owe you ?" 

" By no means," answered Haley; " I must 
have something more/* 

"What more do you want?" asked Mr. Shelby. 

" Why, there's a chap that will answer my pur- 
pose well enough," replied Haley, pointing to a 
little boy between four and five years old, who 
just then came jumping into the room. " I'll take 
him:' 

" I don't like that either," said Mr. Shelby, 
" for Tm afraid it will break his mother's heart to 
part with him !" 

" Oh !" answered Haley, " she'll get over it. 
You can send her off somewhere for a few days, 
and m just steal away with the boy before she 
knows anything about it. When she comes back, 
your wife can give her a new gown or some trin» 
kets, and that will make it aU right." 

" I'm afraid not,*' returned Mr. Shelby, shaking 
his head, sadly; for although Haley insisted on 
it that niggers had not the same feelings as white 
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people have, he knew the contrary. He knew 
that whatever might be the colour of their skins, 
their tears could flow, and their, hearts could 
break, just like ours. 

Whilst this conversation was going on, Harry, 
the little negro boy, never dreaming of the mis- 
fortunes that threatened him, was jumping about 
the room, singing " Jem Crow," as merry and 
happy- as a bird in the woods; for he did not 
know that he was bom a slave, and that it was in 
the power of anybody to drag him away from his 
fond mother; but she knew it too well, poor 
soul! and it so happened, that little Harry having 
left the door partly open when he entered the 
room, she overheard a few words of the above 
conversation as she stood in the passage waiting 
for him to come out. It is true, that she was not 
surq tl^ftt what was said referred to her child; and 
"'f^y she could scarcely believe it possible that her 
master, who had always been so kind, would do 
anything so cruel; still she felt dreadfully alarmed^ 
and when Harry came out, she caught him so 
suddenly in her arms, and strained him so tightly 
to her breast, that the little fellow was quite sur- 
prised, and wondered what was the matter. 

« What ails you, Eliza?" said Mrs. Shelby to 
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her shortly afterwards ; for whilst ^he was assist- 
ing her mistress to dre^, the poor woman made 
all manner of mistakes ; first she upset the water 
jug, then she overturned the work-table, and 
finally, when her mistress aLsked for her shoes, she 
handed her the hair brush. *^ What ails you, 
Eliza ? are you ill to-night f 

Eliza began to cry and sob as if her heart would 
break. " Oh ! missis, missis !" she cried, " there's 
been a trader here talking with master in the par- 
lour. I heard him !" 

^^ Well, you silly child, and if thete has, what 
then r said Mrs. Shelby. 

<' Oh, missis, do you think master would sell 
my Harry?" 

" Sell your Harry !" exclaimed Mrs. Shelby. 
•' Why, you foolish girl, what could put such a 
thing into your head ? you know very well that 
your master never would sell any of his slaves as 
long as they behave well. Come, come, hook my 
dress, and put all this nonsense out of your head." 

'* Well, but missis, you'd never give your con- 
sent to selling my Harry, would you ?" 

" Never V* said Mrs. Shelby ; " so now give me 
my gloves and my shawl, and make yoiur mind 
easy. Tou are so fond of that chUd, you goosa^ 
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10 UNCLE TOM's cabin. 

that a strange man can't put his nose into the 
door, but you think he's come to buy your 
Harry !'' 

And good Mrs. Shelby went away to an even- 
ing party, firmly believing all she had said, for 
she knew that her husband had a great objection 
to selling his slaves ; and as she was not aware 
that he owed anybody more money than he coulcj 
pay them, she had no reason to suppose he would 
do a thing he so highly disapproved. 

Eliza was somewhat comforted by what her 
mistress had said; and when Mr. and Mrs. Shelby 
had driven away, and she had put little Harry to 
bed, she seated herself with her work in the 
verandah, where she had not sat long, when she 
felt a hand laid upon her shoulder. 



CHAPTER n. 

A PAINFUL SURPRISE. 



Eliza was a very pretty dark girl, not black, nor 
indeed was her complexion darker than that of 
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many women we see in this country; and she was 
married to a fine worthy young man of the same 
colour as herself. This circumstance, I mean the 
circumstance of their skins being not very diffe- 
rent from the skins of their masters and mis- 
tresses, did not, however, prevent their being 
slaves, for they were bom in slavery, and had 
never known what freedom was* Still, the fate 
of the husband and wife were very different, for 
Eliza had been raised, as they call it, when they 
speak of slaves, on Mr. Shelby's estate, and had 
early been taken into Mrs. Shelby's service, and 
treated with the greatest kindness. But George 
Harris, her husband, belonged to a neighbouring 
estate, and his master, an ignorant, cruel man, 
made him feel all the bitterness of his situation. 

Eliza did not very often see her husband, so 
that when she looked up and saw George standing 
behind her, her face lighted up with smiles. 

" Oh, George !" she said, " how glad I am to 
see you. Come into my little room, and let us 
have a chat. See, there's little Harry in bed ; 
but how grave you look, George. Has anything 
happened P' 

" Only what happens every day," answered 
George. 
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" It is very hard, dear George," said EHza, 
" but you know we must be patient, and hope for 
better times/' 

" Hope !" said George, " there's only one hope 
in this world for me, and that is in running away, 
for master will never sell me ; he likes to torment 
me too much to part with me." 

** Oh ! but, George, think if you were ta 
attempt to run away and were taken again, he'd 
be worse to you"' than ever." 

"I know thlit^*' answered George; "but I 
can't go on as I afcaV -I- must try something. Only 
yesterday, when I was busy loading stones into a 
cart, Master John, the master's son, kept lashing 
a whip so close to the horse's head, that the crea- 
ture got frightened, and because I tried to stop 
' his doing it as civilly as I could, he ran to his 
Mhei^yand complained I was insolent to him. 

« Arid what did the master do ?" 

" Do ! why, he came and tied me to a tree, 
and told the boy he might whip me till he was 
tired ; and so he did." 

'^ That's dreadful !" said Eliza. 

" And, another thing, I hardly like to tell you 
about poor little Carlo." 

<* What about Carlo?" inquired Eliza. 
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^ Tm sure," said George, with the tears in his 
eyes, '^ that poor dog was all the dotnjfort I had^ 
except when I was with you and Harry. He 
slept with me at night, and followed me about all 
day, and often and often when I was unhappy, he 
would look up in my face as if he understood 
what I felt. Well, the other day, I was just feed- 
ing him with a few scraps I had picked up by the 
kitchen door, when master came by, and he said 
I was feeding him' at his expense, and desired me 
to tie a stone to his neck, andtlirow him into the 
pond." 

"Oh, George, but you didn't do it T ex- 
claimed Eliza. 

« Do it ? no !" returned George. « I'd rather 
have been killed myself, than do such a thing. 
But he did it himself, though; and he and Master 
John pelted the poor drowning creature with 
stones. I'm sure my heart was ready to break to 
see it, for the poor little thing looked at me so 
sorrowful like, and as if he wondered why I 
didn't interfere to save him." 

" WeU, but George," said Eliza, after they had 
both shed tears to the memory of poor Carlo ; " if 
you were to run away, you'll never see me afid 
Harry again I" 
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** And ill don^t run away, I shall perhaps never 
see either of you again ; for master told me yes- 
terday that he should sell me down the river, and 
that I shall not come here any more. Now, you 
see, Eliza, if I could make my escape and get 
into the free country, I might earn money there, 
and be able to buy ydur freedom, and little Harry's, 
of Mr. Shelby ; and in the mean time, you're 
quite safe, for he's a good man, and would not 
think of selling you to anybody else." 

'' I hope not," said Eliza, with a sigh, for she 
thought of the trader, and the words she had 
overheard ; but she had not the heart to tell her 
husband of this new sorrow, when he was so full 
of his own troubles. 

*^ So now, Eliza, my girl," said George, **you 
must keep up as well as you can, for I'm going." 

" Going, George ! where ?" 

" Where ! why, to Canada !" answered George, 
** where there are no slaves. All men are free I" 

** Oh, but George," said Eliza, " if you should 
be taken ?" 

" Alive, thoy shall never take me !" said George ; 
^ and if they kill me, we must hope to meet in 
Heaven, Eliza." 

George then told her how he hoped to manage 
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his escape ; and after promising to write to her 
the moment he set his foot on the shores of 
Canada, they parted, with many tears, convinced 
that they should never meet again on earth, or 
else meet in freedom. 

Shortly after George was gone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shelby returned from the party, and whilst Eliza 
was undressing her mistress, the lady was struck 
with the paleness of the poor girl's face, so that 
when Mr. Shelby came up to bed, she said to him, 
" Do you know, Arthur, that foolish little puss, 
Eliza, is making herself quite unhappy about that 
man you had with you to-day. He is certainly 
an ill-looking fellow ! who is he ?" 

" His name is Haley," answered Mr. Shelby, 
without looking up at her ; for he guessed what 
she would say when she heard what he had been 
doing, and he dreaded her reproaches. 

'' Eliza has taken it in her head he's a trader," 
continued Mrs. Shelby, " and that you are going 
to sell her child to him. I scolded her well for 
being so silly. I told her that you never had 
anything to do with such people, and that I was 
quite sure you never intended to seU any of your 
slaves.' 

« Well, Emily," said Mr. Shelby, "I never did 

B 
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intbiid to sell any of them, but unfortunatelj I 
DaDr't help myself ; I mutt do it" 

<<gigil your slaves, and to such a fellow as 
tiiaiP^i«xdldmed Mrs. Shelby. 

" I'm sorry to say it's too true !" returned the 
genfldmsn.;^^^! have agreed to let him have 

«Whfct1^^^om! that good, faithful crea- 
<ixith f^aifid wheb you had promised him his free- 
<dca4^>tcbl weH^'I <iasi believe anything after that. 
I-o«i|ild*lhb]f&8t believe that you would sell poor 
JitUe^ahyr^^^fiaaradoly child." 
:' ^Wdl/? lefiirnedMri Shelby, " since you must 
know it sooneif' o»i!^er>' I. may as well tell you 
•at GOjA-^Vhim'jgftOBddeA Haley he shall have the 

•ifeiMid;'' -"-'.: cm( 'i''^ :'v • 

" ^Toiiikviec^dbused'iie shall have Harry!" 
said Mrs. .Sh61by^ :with Itbe tears in her eyes; 

*^*ii%i it araM fcroakthatipoor girl's heart!" 

, • *^WkB,U'iBfihB'xm:0t iaJtertjf r returned Mr. 

'{Shelby^ri ^a i'teUyraiil canltf hd^^Jftiyself. I owed 

^fiileijp iiion03^fislidDuUti'f >piiy]hiii(»/' 

^^lAtiiis'sajre'iV'.niQiifigr. si^ttm <xtJi^r way," an- 
sw^M Mb lirffek) J^iVm «lu»/ IJIJ willingly bear 
my part. Why can't we do without a carriage^ 

'torionetBiI»g^^/', . y :.: '\..- * >; 
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" It's of no use talking," answered Mr. Shelby. 
'^ The bargain's made, signed, and sealed, and 
Haley's not the man to let me off, I can tell you.'* 
• Mrs. Shelby groaned aloud. 

"Who can expect God's blessing on such 
cruelty ? why, I do believe that poor fellow, Tom, 
would have laid down his life for you, any day." 

" I believe he would," answered Mr. Shelby, 
with a heavy sigh. 

^And now you're going to sell him to that 
man ; and who can say to what misery and ill- 
treatment the poor fellow may be exposed. Ill 
tell you what, Mr. Shelby, I would rather sell 
the clothes off , my back, and live upon bread and 
water, than do this thing !" 

But although Mr. Shelby was heartfly sorry to 
have been obliged to do anything so cruel, he 
knew all talking about it was vain. Tom and 
Harry belonged to Haley now, and not to him ; 
and all that remained was to deliver them up to 
their new master, which was to be done on the 
following morning. 

But there had been a listener to this conversap ' 
tion that they little suspected. When Eliza left 
her mistress, she had seated herself in the dressing- 
rbom, in order to finish a little bit of work, which 
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George's visit had interrupted ; and as the door 
that communicated between the two rooms was 
not quite closed, she had overheard every word 
that was said. 

Pale and motionless she sat as a statue, looking 
like a person that had received sentence of death ; 
scarcely daring to draw her breath lest she should 
be discovered. It was not tiU the voices had 
some time died away, and she thought Mr. and 
Mrs. Shelby were asleep, that she ventured to 
rise and creep softly out of the room into her 
own chamber, where lay little Harry in his white 
curtained bed, never dreaming of the misfortunes 
that threatened him. 

" Harry !" said she, leaning over the pillow ; 
"Harry, I want you to wake and come with 
mother !" Harry opened his large dark eyes, and 
looked at her with surprise. "Hush, Harry!" she 
whispered, putting her finger on his lip; " Harry 
must not speak !" and as if he understood his 
danger, the child allowed her to lift him from his 
bed and dress him, without asking a single ques- 
tion. Then she led him gently down stairs and 
out >of the house, unheard by anybody, except 
Bruno, a large Newfoundland dog, who, suspecting 
something wrong, began to growl, but when she 
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spoke to him, he knew her voice, and wagging his 
tail, prepared to follow her. Still he seemed 
rather puzzled at this unusual proceeding, and 
more than once he stopped and looked in her face, 
as if he would have asked her whether she was 
doing quite right in leaving her master's house at 
this late hour. 

By this time, Uncle Tom and Aunt Ghloe were 
in bed, though not asleep, for they were talking 
over the happy evening they had had, when they 
heard a tap at the window, and at the same time 
a faint bark, which they knew to be Bruno's. 

" My sakes alive !" said Aunt Chloe, jumpmg 
out of bed ; " if here an't Eliza and Harry, and 
Bruno with them, I declare! why, goodness, 
Eliza, I'm skeered to look at you — ^that I am ! 
what makes you look so pale and wild like ?" 

" Fm running away. Aunt Chloe ; Fm carrying 
away my child,'' answered Eliza. ^ Mas'r*s sold 
himr 

« Sold Harry !" cried Tom and Chloe ; " no ! 
that never can be. I could not believe that, 
nohow I" 

<* He has, though !" replied Eliza ; " and the 
trader means to take him away in the morning ; 
but he shan't take my Harry! no— never, never 1" 
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" The Lord bave pity on us !" cried Uncle 
Tom; « mas'r sell little Harry!" 

" But what has the 'child done," asked Aunt 
Chloe, " that mas'r should sell him?" 

" He hasn't done anything," answered Eliza ; 
" but mas'r owes money to the trader, and be has 
sold my Harry, and you, too, Uncle Tom, to pay 
the debt." 

Here was a blow, indeed ! Uncle Tom would 
as soon have thought of seeing the sky fall, as of 
being sold by Mr. Shelby ; and it was not till 
Eliza bad repeated all she had overheard, that 
these two poor souls could believe anything so 
dreadfiiL 

"Well, old man," said Aunt Chloe, with* the 
tears streaming down her cheeks, " it's my advice 
that you run away too. If you don't, you'll be 
sold off down the river, where they kill the nig- 
gers with hard work and starvation. I'd a deal 
rather die than go there. Go off with Lizzy ! 
you've got mas'r's pass for coming and going 
where you please ; come, bustle up, and get your 
things ready." 

" No," said Tom, raising his head, and looking 
at them both calmly; " no, J'm not going. L^t 
Eliza go— I don't blame her; she's right to save 
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her child if she can, bnt it's different with me. 
Mas'r hflls always trusted me, and Fve got his 
pass to go where I like. Shall I use it to deceive 
him? No. Mas'r wouldn't sell me if he wasn't 
driven to it — ^I'm sure of that ; and he and missus 
are both good, and they'll take care of my poor 

children, and ^" but at the idea of parting 

with his wife and children, Tom's courage failed, 
and, strong big man as he was, he began to sob 
and cry like a boy. 

« Well, Tm going," said Eliza; « and I wish 
you'd try and see George, Aunt Chloe, and tell 
him why I went, and that I mean to try and find 
Canada ; and tell him that we must both try to 
be as good as we can, so that, if we never meet 
again on earth, we may meet in Heaven! call 
Bruno in, poor fellow, he mustn't follow me. So 
now, good bye, friends ! good bye ! " and with 
that she stepped out, and with ker child in her 
anns, glided noiselessly away. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE DISCOYEBT. 

It was rather late when Mr. and Mrs. Shelby 
rose on the following morning, for their sleep had 
been a good deal disturbed by uneasy thoughts. 
" Dear ine, it's past nine o'clock V said Mrs. 
Shelby, as she rang the bell the third time for 
Eliza. '^ Where can that girl be, that she does 
not come ? Andy, go and fetch Eliza," she said, 
to a little black boy, who came in with Mr. 
Shelby's shaving water. 

'^ Lor, missis !" said Andy, his eyes wide opes 
with astonishment, ^' Eliza's not in her room, and 
her drawers are open, and her things all lying 
about, and I do believe she's just cleared off alto- 
gether !** 

"The heavens be thanked! I hope she. is," 
said Mrs. Shelby ; ^^ and that she may get safe 
away !" 

" Wife, how can you talk in that way?" said 
her husband, looking much annoyed. *' What am 
I to say to Haley if this is the case ? he'll think 
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IVe cheated him;" and so saying, he hastily 
quitted the room. 

Then followed a great bustle in the house — a 
slamming of doors^ and voices calling for Eliza ; 
whilst black faces and white faces were popping 
into every room, and poking into every hole and 
comer, all looking for what they could not find. 
There was one person, to be sure, who could have 
saved them all this trouble, and told them exactly 
what they wanted to know, if she had liked, and 
that was Aunt Chloe; but she did not like — 
so with a grave sad face, very unlike the happy 
face it used to be, she went on baking her rolls, 
and preparing the breakfast, just as if she did not 
hear the uproar that was going on around her. 

Outside the door, on the rails, sat Andy, and 
Mandy, and Jake, little black creatures with 
woolly heads, enjoying the fun, and watching for 
Haley, who they expected to see in a great pas- 
4ion, at the loss of little Hany, whom he had 
bought and paid for. 

<* Hell be real mad. Til be bound!" said Andy, 

** Wont he swar V said litUe .black Jake. 

*^ Tes, for he doet swear awful bad," said 
Mandy. " I heard every word he said yesterday 
about Harry, for I was in the closet where missus 
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keeps the china, and I 'spected Lizzy'd be off thij 
morning;" and having delivered this speech, 
Mandy looked extremely wise and consequential, 
though the truth was, she had understood no 
more what they had said, than the black cat that 
lay under the table. Presently, up came Haley, 
booted and spurred, for his journey; and cer- 
tainly, when Andy, and Mandy, and Jake called 
out to him that Lizzy had cleared off with little 
Harry, if they expected to hear him swear, they 
were not disappointed. 

** You young imps !" he said, striking at them 
with his whip ; " Fd teach you to laugh at me, 
if I had you!" 

" But you haven't got us !" cried they, as they 
all rolled away together in a lump, to get out of 
his reach, like so many black eels. 

** I say now, Shelby, this here's a most extra- 
ordinary business," said Haley, as he entered the 
parlour. " They say that girl's off with her 
yoimg'un." 

" I am sorry, sir," said Mr. Shelby; « but I 
can assure you I had no knowledge of her flight 
till this morning. You had better sit down and 
eat some breakfast, and then we wHl see what is 
to be done.** 
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Haley, however, was very sulky, for he fancied 
3Vir. Shelby had deceived him, and he half ex- 
pected he should be done out of Tom too. 

In the mean time, there was a great sensation 
amongst the slaves about ITncle Tom's fate — Tom, 
that was such a favourite of mas'r's ! if mas'r sells 
Uncle Tom, whom might he not sell next ! Pre- 
sently came out an order from the parlour that 
Andy and Sam were to mount Bill and Jerry, 
the ponies, and go in pursuit of Eliza. 

" Ah !" said Sam, who was rather conceited, 
" when there's anything goes wrong, Sam's the 
chap that mas'r sends for. Well, he shall see, Fll 
cotch iizzy for him in no time." 

" Oh ! but, Sam,*' said Andy, who was a sharp 
boy, "you'd better think twice afore you do that, 
for missus don't want her cotched." 

" Oh, oh !" said Sam, « doesn't she, though ! 
but how do you know that ?" 

** I heard her say so this morning when I took 
in masYs water ; and I 'spects you'd better not 
be cotching Lizzy, for missus don't want Mas'r 
Haley to have the child V 

" Whew !" said Sam, « that's the way the wind 
blows, is it ?" and looking wiser and more conse- 
quential than ever, he went into the field, and 
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presently brought up the ponies saddled and 
bridled, ready to be mounted. 

" I say, Sambo, come here," said Mrs. Shelby, 
putting her head out of the parlour window. 
** You're going with Mr. Haley to catch Eliza, 
are you?" 

"Yes, missis," said Sambo ; " so mas'r says." 

" Well, Sambo," said Mrs. Shelby, in a low 
voice ; " I shall feel much obliged if you don't ride 
the horses too fast ; you understand me. Sambo ?" 

" Let this nigger alone for that ! Ill take care 
of the bosses," said Sambo, looking very know- 
ing. " Now, you see, Andy," said he, as soon as 
Mrs. Shelby's back was turned, ^* I think this 
here mare of Mas'r Haley's is rather contrary, 
and like enough to cut up a bit when he goes to 
mount her ; now, you know, if she should, and I 
shoidd let go Jerry, and you should let go Bill, 
just while we help Mas'r Haley, them two bosses 
will take a scamper round the field, and then we 
shall have to cotch them again — shan't we, Andy ?" 

" To be sure we shall," said Andy, shaking his 
sides with laughter; '' we'll help Mas'r Haley to 
cotch Lizzy, won't we ?" 

" Well, boys !" said Haley, who now came out; 
** look alive, now ! we must lose no time." 
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" Not a bit, mas'r," said Sam, giving him the 
rein of his mare. 

Now Haley's mare was a little skittish to 
mount ; but he was used to her, and could have 
mastered her perfectly without any assistance; 
but no sooner did Sam and Andy see her begin 
to fidget, than they rushed to help him, letting 
go Bill and Jerry, who finding themselves free, 
kicked up their heels, and dashed away round 
the paddock. In the mean time, Sam and Andy 
in their great haste to assist Haley, contrived to 
tumble over each other, and throw him down just 
under the mare's nose, whereupon frightened by 
the sudden uproar, and the galloping of the other 
two horses, she broke away too, and away the 
whole three went neighing, and kicking, with 
Sambo, Cuffie, Andy, Mandy, and Jake after 
them, shouting and screaming at such a rate, that 
together with the barking of the dogs, and the 
clapping of hands, and the whooping of all the 
boys and girls about the place, there was a con- 
fusion that would have frightened any horse out 
of his five senses. As for Haley, he ran up and 
down like a madman ; whilst Mr. and Mrs. Shelby 
stood in the balcony, he giving directions what to 
do, and she secretly rejoicing at the delay, not 
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without a strong suspicion tkat the whole thing was 
a devep contrivance of Sambo's to give Eliza time. 

It was a droll thing to see Sambo and And j 
running about the paddock, as if they were de- 
termined to catch the horses, but always taking 
care to be in the wrong place ; till about twelve 
o*clock, finding themselves getting pretty tired, 
they laid hold of their reins and brought them up. 

*^I cotched the mare I" said Sambo, tri- 
umphantly. 

"Your* said Haley; "if it hadn't been for 
you, she'd never have got away. You've lost me 
three hours, you fools, with your nonsense. 
Come, now, mount! up with you, and let's be oflP." 

" Why, mas'r," said Sam, lifting a palm leaf off 
his head, which he called a hat, " the bosses is all 
in a sweat, and we're just ready to drop with 
running after them. Sure mas'r wouldn't think 
of starting till after dinner. Mas'r's boss wants 
rubbing down, and here's Jerry limping. Bless 
you, mas'r ! Lizzy was never much of a walker ; 
we shall cotch her easy." 

Mrs. Shelby was now resolved to do her part, 
80 she came down from the balcony, and politely 
invited Mr. Haley to stay dinner, which would 
be ready at one o'clock; indeed, she said, she 
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would desire the cook^to make it earlier — so afiter 
a little presdngy Haley consented to stay and eat 
something, whilst the horses were rubbed down 
and fed. 

" Did you see him?" said Sam to Andy, as 
soon as they had got out of sight of the house, 
** how he was dancing, and kicking, and stamping 
with rage. Kick away, old fellow !" says I, " you 
won't have your boss yet, I can tell you ; and did 
you see missus up stairs, how she was a kughing ?" 

" Didn't I !" said Andy. " An't you a cunning 
old boss. Sambo f 

" 'Spects I am," said Sam, looking very much 
pleased with himself ; " and now we'll go in, for 
ril be bound missus will give us an uncommon 
good bite this time.*' 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE mother's struggle. 

But we must now see what Eliza has been doing 
whilst they have been chasing the horses, and are 
eating thehr dinner. 
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Never was poor creature in a more forlorn and 
helpless situation than she was^ when she turned 
her back on the home of her childhood^ and the 
master and mistress whom she had hitherto dearlj 
loved^ and whom she loved still ; for she knew 
that even Mr. Shelby would not have sold her 
Harry, if he had not imprudently got himself 
into debt. She was leaving many friends behind 
her, too ; especially, Uncle Tom and Aunt Chloe, 
to whom the was much attached ; and then there 
was her husband, poor George, about whose fate 
she was quite uncertain, and whom she might, 
perhaps, never see again. Then, added to all this, 
she did not know her way ; al 1 she knew was 
that she wanted to get to Canada, where she and 
Harry would be free, as soon as they set their feet 
upon the soil ; but how far it might be to Canada, 
or which was the right road to it, she did not 
know. She could only pray to God for protec- 
tion, and that he would send some good Christians 
to help her. As for Harry, he was at first ex- 
tremely frightened, because, in order to keep him 
quiet, she had explained to him the danger he was 
in. " A cruel man wanted to take away Harry," 
she told him ; " and if Harry made a noise, the 
cruel man would get him." This made Harry as 
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qiiiet as a mouse ; and as she tramped along, he 
lay in her arms without saying a word, till he 
found he was getting very sleepy. 

'' Mother/' he sud, <' if I go to sleep, will the 
cruel man get me?" 

" No, my darling," answered Eliza, ** not if 
God will help me!" 

'* You're sure, mother ?" asked Harry. 

*^ Tes, sure ! " said Eliza, for she felt an inward 
certainty that God would help her. 

And so on they went during the night, through 
woods and fields, tiU the day began to break; and 
by this time they found themselves on the high 
road, wher^ of course, they were liable to meet 
strangers, whose suspicions might be raised by 
seeing a young woman whom they would guess 
to be a slave, hurrying along the road with a 
child in her arms, and terror painted on her fea« 
tures. So she set Harry down on his feet, and 
gave him a ball that she had taken care to put in 
her pocket; and then she washed her face and 
hands in a pool, and arranged her bonnet and 
shawl more tidily, so that she might not look like 
a runaway. She slackened her pace too, a little, 
and made Harry run before her rolling the ball, 
so that they might appear as if they were taking 
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a walk for amusement. Ptesently, however, Harry 
began to be hungry, and if he could have got 
nothing to eat, the poor little fellow would have 
soon been knocked up ; but his kind mother had 
taken care to bring something for him in her 
pocket, and when she saw a sheltered spot where 
they could hide behind a rock, she sat down and 
gave him his breakfast. 

"Mother, eat some,*' said Harry, trying to 
stuff a piece of cake into her mouth. 

*' No, Harry, darling!** she answered. "Mother 
can't eat till Harry's safe !" the poor little fellow 
threw his arms round her neck, and gave her a 
kiss, that made her start to her feet, and say, 
" Oh, Henry, dear, we must go on again ; we 
must not lose tune, but get to the river !" for she 
felt how miserable she should be without those 
kisses, and how miserable Harry would be if he 
had not her to love and cherish him. 

The river she was making for waa the Ohio; 
she knew it was not far off, and she thought if ' 
once she got across to the other side, she might 
find some good Christian to shelter her from her 
pursuers ; for she was certain they would be after 
her, and as she did not know how Sambo and 
Mrs. Shelby had contrived to delay Haley, she 
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expeeted every moment to liear the soimd of their 
horses' feet behind her. 

Well, it was drawing towards snnset^ and the 
poor soul was getting dreadfully weary and foot- 
sore when she reached the banks of the river. 
Exhausted as she was, if she could have seen a 
boat she would have stuped into it at' once^ and 
desired the boatmen to take her across, but she 
only saw great blocks of ice floating on the water, 
and neither boat nor man. So she went into a 
little inn that stood dose to the banks of the 
river, and asked a woman who was frying some 
meat at the fire, if there was not a ferry boat to 
take travellers to the other side. 

^^ No," answered the woman, " for, on account 
of the ice, the boat is stopped." 

*^ Oh !" cried Eliza, dropping into a chair, 
and looking ready to faint with grief and dis- 
appointment. ^^What shall I do! what shall 
Idol" 

"Why, what's the matter?" said the woman. 
'^ Is it something of consequence you want to 
get across for ?" 

« Yes, yes," said Eliza. " It will break mj 
heart if I can't get over.** 

"Well, now," said the woman, "Tm rea]]{y 
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sorry for you. Sit down a bit and rest yonr- 
selvesy and I'll send to a man that is going to 
try to get across to-night with some barrels, and 
if you're not afraid^ he shall take you/' 

Eliza said she was afraid of nothing if she 
could only get across ; so the woman kindly gave 
Harry something to eat, and then opening the 
door of a back room, showed them a bed where 
they might lie down. Harry, who was dreadfully 
tired, was asleep as soon as his head was on the 
pillow; but his poor mother soon found there 
would be no sleep for her till her cliild was safe, 
so she presently rose from the bed and took a 
chair at the window, where she sat, anxiously 
watching for the man who had jprombed to take 
her in his boat across the Ohio ; and here we will 
leave her, whilst we return and inquire what 
Haley is doing. 

Mrs. Shelby had told Haley that the dinner 
would be ready directly; but as Aunt Chloe had 
the cooking of it, the good lady had promised 
more than she could perform. Aimt Chloe, as 
may be supposed, was not in a very good humour, 
nor disposed to hurry herself about Haley's 
dinner, especially as she did not wish him to over- 
take Eliza, nor did Mrs. Shdby wish it, she was 
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qure. Then, as all the other servants were of the 
same mind, they contrived to make so many mis- 
takes and delays that the trader, with all his im- 
patience, could not get his dinner and be ready 
to start till past two o'clock. And when, at last, 
they were off, Sam and Andy led him such a 
round-about road, that it was evening when they 
reached the banks of the river Ohio, where, as we 
have already related, Eliza had arrived some time 
before, and having put Harry to bed, had seated 
herself at the window to watch for the boatman ; 
and well it was she had done so, for Sambo, who 
was riding foremost, caught sight of her as he 
turned the comer, and seeing her danger, he made 
a noise that attracted her attention, and warned 
her to draw back, so that Haley did not see her 
as he passed the window. 

Now, it so happened, that the room Eliza was 
in opened by a side door to the river, and she 
saw that there lay her only chance of escape ; so, 
catching up her child, she sprang down the steps 
towards it. The trader caught a full glimpse of 
her, just as she was disappearing down the bank ; 
and throwing himself from his horse, and calling 
loudly on Sam and Anigr, he was after her like a 
hound after a deer. In that dizzy moment her 
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feet to her aearoe seemed to touch the grotmdy 
and a moment brought her to the water's edge. 
Bight on behind they came; and, nerved with 
starength »iieh as G^ gives only to the desperate, 
with one wild cry and' flying leap she vaulted 
sheer over the turbid current by the shore, on the 
raft of ice beyond. It was a desperate leap- 
impossible to anything but madness and despair ; 
and Haley, Sam, and Andy, instinctively cried 
out, and lifted up their hands. 

The huge green fragment of ice on which she 
alighted pitched and creaked as her weight came 
on it ; but she stayed there not a moment. With 
wild cries and desperate energy, she leaped to 
another and still another cake ;— -stumbling — 
leaping — slipping — springing upwards again; 
Her shoes are gone — ^her stockings cut from her 
feet — ^while blood marked every step; but she 
saw nothing, felt nothing, till dimly, as in a dream, 
she saw the Ohio side, and a man helping her up 
the bank. 

** Yer a brave gaJ, now, whoever ye ar T said 
tiieman. 

Eliza recognised the voice and face of a anan 
who owned a farm not fSur from her old home* 
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^O, Mr. Symmesl-^flaye me-^doflaveme— do 
hide me!" said Eliza. 

'* Why, whafs this T said the num. "Why, 
if 'tan't Shelby's gal r 

'< My child!— this boy— 4ie'd sold him! There 
is his mas'r/' said she, pointing to the Eentuel^ 
shore. ** 0, Mr. Symmes, you've got a little boy l** 

'^ So I have/' said the man, as he roughly, but 
kindly, drew her up the bank. 

^^ I'd be glad to help you further, if I oould," 
said he; '^ but I think the best thing you can do 
is to go up to that big white house you see there, 
and I think they'll help you if they can." So 
Eliza pressed Harry to her bosom and walked 
swiftly away. This house was inhabited by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird, very good people, who were quite 
shocked when they opened the door, and saw poor 
Eliza standing there with her torn garments 
and bleeding feet ; and when she had told them 
her story — how she had ran away to save her 
child from the trader, and how she had travelled 
all night and all day on foot^ and then crossed 
the river upon Ihe ice, they held up their hands 
with wonder, whilst team of pity ran down their 
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Lucky it was for Eliza that Mr. Symmes had 
directed her to this house, for not only did Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird give her shelter and refreshment, 
but fearing that her pursuers might cross the 
river in the morning, Mr. Bird ordered out his 
horse and carriage, and drove her some distance 
to the house of a brave fellow called John Van 
Tromp, who told her that he had seven sons all 
as tall and strong as himself, and that if Haley, 
or any slave driver came there, they had better 
take care of themselves. 



CHAPTER V. 

UNCLE TOM IS OABBIED OFF BY THE TRADEB. 

When Eliza bounded across the ice in the manner 
described, Haley had stood staring after her with 
astonishment, whilst Sam and Andy were ready 
to split their sides with laughing at his disappoint- 
ment; but as the trader could not venture to 
follow her, there was nothing to do but to set off 
back again, for it occurred to him, that if he did 
not make haste and secure Uncle Tom, he might 
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lose him too. So away they went clattering back 
to Mr. Shelby's, where there was a great deal of 
surprise and rejoicing at Eliza's escape. Haley, 
however, was very sulky, and made terrible threats 
of what he would do if Tom attempted to run 
away too; which Tom assured him he did not 
intend to do. 

The next was a melancholy morning in Uncle 
Tom's cabin, for it was the day he was to be car- 
ried off. Tom sat reading his Bible hoping to 
find comfort in it, whilst Aunt Chloe, with a heavy 
heart and tearful eyes, packed up his trunk and 
prepared the breakfast. For the latter, however, 
she might have spared herself the trouble, for 
neither she nor Tom could swallow a morsel, so 
that all the good things were left for Mose, and 
Pete, and the baby. Whilst they were sitting 
mournfully by the fire-side, Ghlpe weeping and 
complaining, and Tom trying to comfort and sus* 
tain her, the door opened, and in came Mrs. 
Shelby. Aunt Chloe set a chair for her in a 
manner decidedly gruff and crusty* She did not 
seem to notice either the action or the manner. 
She looked pale and anxious. 

" Tom," she said, " I come to — ^" and stoppmg 
suddenly, and regarding the silent group, she sat 
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been talking about it. I 
* i 11 see to ity and Til tease 
aon't do it." 
. ye mustn't talk so Ibout 

. don't mean anything bad." 

George," said Tom, "ye 

member how many hearts 

keep close to yer mother. 

any of them foolish ways - 

big to mind their mothers. 

L'orge, the Lord gives good 

or ; but he don't give ye a 

oil never see such another 

, if ye live to be a hundred 

, you hold on to her, and 

\ my own 

George, 

• George, 

r age^ is 

ould be. 

•'II be, 

)thar 
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down in the ckair, and, oovering her face with 
her handkerchief began to sob. 

** Lor, nowy missis^ don*t— 4on't !" said Aunt 
Chloe, bursting out in her turn ; and for a few 
mom^ts they all wept in company. And in those 
tears they all shed together, the high and the 
lowly, melted away all the heart-burnings and 
anger of the oppressed.. Oh, ye who visit the 
distressed, do ye know that everything your 
money can buy, given with a cold, averted face, is 
not worth one honest tear shed in real sympathy? 

*^ My good fellow," said Mra. Shelby, « I can't 
give you anything .i/iK do you any good. If I 
give you money it wiU only be taken from you. 
But I tdl you solemnly, and before Gkni, that I 
will keep trace of you, and buyyou back as soon 
- as J. can get the: money !" 

Haley now cainie to summon Tom to get into 
the wagon that was to carry him away. All the 
slaves assembled to see him off, and as they drove 
away there was scarcely a dry eye amongst them* 
To make the matter worse, Haley put shackles <m 
his ancles to prevent his running away, although 
every one assured him that Tom's promise was 
better than all the shaddes in the world. 

It had beeaa great gmef to poor Tom, that 
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when all this happened, Mas'r George had been 
away fiN>m home ; but they had not been long on 
the road before he heard the clatter of a horse's 
heels behind them; and before he could fairly 
awake from his surprise, young Master Gteorge 
sprang into the waggcm, threw his arms tumultu- 
ously round his neck» and was sd^bing and scold- 
ing with energy. 

^^ I declare it's real mean ! I don't care what 
they say, any of 'em ! It's a nasty, mean shame ! 
If I was a man, they shouldn't do it — ^they should 
not, soT said Qeorg^ with a kind of subdued 
howl. • • * 

^' 0, Mas'r George! this does me good!" said 
Tom. '^ I couldn't bar to go off without seein' 
ye ! It does me real good, ye can't tell ;" Here 
Tom made some movement of his feet, and 
George's eyes fell on the fetters. 

*^ What a shame !" he exclaimed, lifting his 
hands. '< FU knock that old fellow dowur^I will!" 

" Noiyou won't, Mas'r George ; and you must 
not talk so loud. It won't help me any to ai^er 
him.'' 

'^ Well, I won't, then, for your sake ; but only 
to think of it — ^isn't it a shame 2 They neyer 
sent for me, nor sent me any word, and, if i^ 
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hadn't been for Tom Lincoln, I sboiiIdn*t have 
heard it. I tell you I blew *em up well^ all of 
'em at home !" 

"That ar wasn't right, Fm feared, Mas'r 
George.'* 

" Can't hdp it ! I say it's a shame ! Look here, 
Uncle Tom/' said he, turning his back to the shop, 
and speaking in a mysterious tone^ " Fve brought 
you my dollar r 

«0h! I couldn't think o' takin' on't, Mas'r 
George, no ways in the world !" said Tom, quite 
moved. 

" But you shaM take it !" swd George. « Look 
here ; I told Aunt Ghloe Fd do it, and she ad- 
vised me just to make a hole in it, and put a 
string through, so you could hang it round your 
neck, and keep it out of sight ; else this mean 
scamp would take it away. I tell ye, Tom, I 
want to blow him up ! it would do me good i" 

" No, don't, Mas'r George, for it won't do me 
any good." 

" Well, I won't, for your sake," said George, 
busily tying his dollar round Tom's neck ; ** but 
there, now, button your coat tight over it, and 
keep it, and remember, every time you see it, that 
m come down after you and bring you back. 
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Aunt Chloe and I have been talking about it. I 
told her not to fear ; I'll see to it, and Til tease 
father's life out if he don't do it." 

" 0, Mas'r George, ye mustn't talk so Ibout 
yer father!" 

"Lor, Uncle Tom, I don't mean anything bad." 

"And now, Mas'r George," said Tom, "ye 
must be a good boy ; 'member how many hearts 
is sot on ye. Al'ays keep dose to yer mother. 
Don't be gettin' into any of them foolish ways ^ 
boys has of gettin' too big to mind their mothers. 
Tell ye what, Mas'r George, the Lord gives good 
many things twice over ; but he don't give ye a 
mother but once. Yell never see such another 
woman, Mas'r George, if ye live to be a hundred 
years old. So, now, you hold on to her, and 
grow up, and be a comfort to her, thar's my own 
good boy — you will now, won't ye ?" 

"Tesy I will, Unde Tom," said George, 
seriously. 

" And be careful of yer speaking, Mas'r George. 
Young boys, when they comes to your age^ is 
wilful sometimes — ^it's nature they should be. 
But real gentlemen, such as I hopes you'll be^ 
never lets fall no words that isn't 'spectfiil to thar 
parents. Ye an't 'fended, Mas'r George ?" 
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^ No, indeed, TJnele Tom; you always did give 
me good advice." 

"Ts older, yeknow,** said, Tom, stroking the 
boy's fine curly head with his large, strong hand, 
^^ and I sees all that's bound up in you. O, 
Mas'r George^ you has evekydung— 4amin', pri- 
vileges, readin', writm'-^-and you'll grow up to be 
a great, learned, good man, and all the people on 
the place and your mother and father 'U be so 
•proud on ye! Be a good mas'r, like yer father ; 
and be a Christian, like yer mother. 'Member 
yer Oreator in the days o' yer youth, Mas'r 
George." 

« I'll be real good. Uncle Tom, I tell you," 
said George. " I'm gping to -be^ a first rater ; 
and don't you be discbunf^. Fll have you back 
to < th^ place y^t. ^As^^'.told Aunt Gbloe this 
morning, FlI bufld'your house all over, and you 
shall have a room for a parlour with a carpet on 
it, when Pm a man. Oh, youll have good tixiies 
yet!" 

. ** Look here, now. Mister," ;6aid George, " I 
shiQliet father and mother know how you treat 
Uncle Tom!" 

^ You're welcome," said the trader, 

'^ I should think you'd be ashamed to spend all 
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your life buying men and women, and chaining 
them, like cattle! I should think you'd fed 
mean !" said George. 

** So long as your grand folks wants to buy 
men and women, I'm as good as they is," said 
Haley ; *^ tan't any meaner sellin' on 'em, than't 
isbuyinM" 

*' m never do dther, when I'm a man,'* said 
George. ** Pm ashamed tlas day, that Pm a 
Eentuddan. I always wfts proud of it before* 
Well, good-bye^ Unde Tom," 4Uiid he. 

*^ Good-bye, Mas'r Gteorge^'' tnjd. Tom, looking: 
fondly and adm]rin^ly^ai' hinu y iGod Alm^ht^ 
bless you ! jlik ! . Kentucky >han't got 'many like 
you !" he said, in the ifiilnessr o( his heart, 9a the 
frank, boyish face was lost to his view. Away 
he went, and Tom looked tiU the clatter of his 
horse's heels died away, ibie last sound or sight 
of his home. But over his heart tha« seemed 
to be a warm spot, where those young bands had 
placed that predous dollar. Tom put up hia 
hand, and hdd it dose to his heart* 
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A FEW days afterwards, Haley having bought 
more slaves as he went along, embarked with 
them on board a steam-boat for the south ; and 
poor Uncle Tom, surrounded by many other un- 
happy creatures, found a berth for himself 
amongst the bales of cotton at one end of the 
vessel, whilst the white ladies and gentlemen 
occupied the other end. 

Amongst the passengers on the boat was a 
young gentleman of fortune and family, resident 
in New Orleans, who bore the name of St. Glare. 
He had with him a daughter between five and 
six years of age, together with a lady who seemed 
to claim relationship to both, and to have the 
little one especially imder her charge. 

Tom bad often caught glimpses of this little 
girl — ^for she was one of those busy, tripping 
creatures, that can be no more contained in one 
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place than a sunbeam or a summer breeze, nor 
' was she one that, onoe seen, could be easily for- 
gotten. 

Tom, who had the soft, impressible nature of 
his kindly race, ever yearning toward the simple 
and childlike, watched the little creature with 
daily increasing interest. To him she seemed 
something almost divine; and whenever her 
golden head and deep blue eyes peered out upon 
him from behind some dusky cotton-bale, or 
looked down upon him over some ridge of pack- 
ages, he half believed that he saw one of the 
angels step out of his New Testament. 

Often and often she walked mournfully round 
the place where Haley's gang of men and women 
sat in their chains. She would glide in among 
them, and look at them with an air of perplexed 
and sorrowful earnestness; and sometimes she 
would lift their chains with her slender hands, 
and then sigh woefully, as she glided away. 
Several times she appeared suddenly among them, 
with her hands full of candy, nuts, and oranges, 
which she would distribute joyfully to them, and 
then be gone again. 

Tom watched the little lady a great deal, 
before he ventured on any overtures towards 

D 
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ftequaintanceship. He knewan abvmdanoe of snBple 
acts to invite the approadies of the Mttie peoj^ 
and he resolved to play his part right skilfollj. 
He eooLd cut cwnning little baskets out of dierry- 
stones, eould make ^Buoes en hiekory-^uts, or odd 
jumping figures out of ekler-pitii^ and he could 
manufacture whistles of all sizes aoid sorts. His 
pockato weve fuU of miaoeUaneoas articles of 
attraetiouy iMth he bad hoarded in days of <dd 
for his master^s children^ and which he nci<^ pro- 
dueed, with c<»Bmendftble prudence and economy, 
one by one, as overtures for acquamtance and 
friendship. 

The little one was shy, for all her busy interest 
in «feryihing going on, and it was not easy to 
tame her. For a whik, she would perch like a 
canary-bird on some box or package near Tom, 
while busy in tiba lifcile arts aforesaid, and take 
itom hioB, with a kind of grave bashfalness, the 
Httle artielea ha offered. But at last they got da 
quite mmfidmtkA terms. 

'' What's li^ misij'a nameT aaid Tom to 
her, one day* 

'' Evangelme St. Glare," aatd the Httle one, 
^ though pa|>a and ercarybo^ else call me Eva. 
Kow, what's your name ?" 
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" My name's Tom ; the little chil'en used to 
call me Uncle Tom, way back thar in Kentuck." 

" Then I mean to call you Uncle Tom, because, 
you see, I like you," said Eva. " So, Unde Tom, 
where are you going ?" 

" I don't know. Miss Eva.*' 

"Don't know?" said Eva. 

" No. I am going to be sold to somebody. I 
don't know who." 

" My papa can buy you," said Eva, quickly; 
" and if he buys you, you will have good times. 
I mean to ask him to, this very day." 

" Thank you, my little lady," said Tom. 

The boat here stopped at a small landing to 
take in wood, and Eva, hearing her father's voice, 
bounded nimbly away. Tom rose up, and went 
forward to offer his service in wooding, and soon 
was busy among the hands. 

Eva and her father were standing together by 
the railings to see the boat start from the landing- 
place, the wheel had made two or three revolu- 
tions in the water, when, by some sudden move- 
ment, the little one suddenly lost her balance and 
fell sheer over the side of the boat into the water. 
Her father, scarce knowing what he did, was 
plunging in after her, but was held back by some 
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belund him, who saw that more efficient aid had 
followed his child. 

Tom was standing just under her on the lower 
deck as she fell. He saw her strike the water 
and sink, and was after her in a moment. A 
broad-chested, strong-armed fellow, it was nothing 
for him to keep afloat in the water till, in a 
moment or two, the child rose to the surface, and 
he caught her in his arms, and, swimming with 
her to the boat-side, handed her up, all dripping, 
to the grasp of hundreds of hands, which, sa if 
they had all belonged to one man, were stretched 
eagerly out to receive her, and a few moments 
more and her father bore her, dripping and sense- 
less, to the ladies' cabin. 

. A few days after Tom had rescued Eva from 
the water, the boat reached New Orleans, where 
she and her papa, Mr. St. Clare, resided ; but by 
this time Uncle Tom's prospects had changed very 
much for the better. According to her promise, 
Eva had requested her papa to purchase him; 
and instead of belonging to a slave driver, he 
now belonged to the kind and amiable Augustine 
St. Glare. 

Mr, St. Clare's servants were slaves, most of 
whom had been left him by his parents; but in 
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his semce tHey suffered few of the evila of 
slavery ; indeed, they would have suffered none^ 
had Mrs. St. Gare been as good as he was; but 
unfortunately that was not the case. She had been 
the spoilt child of a rich man, who had encou- 
raged her in all her caprices, and allowed her to 
grow up very selfish, and from her earliest child- 
hood she had indulged that selfishness at the 
expense of her slaves. But Uncle Tom had St. 
Clare and Eva to befriend him ; and as this new 
home was far the most beautiful place he had ever 
seen, he thanked God for this favourable turn in 
his fortunes; and, indeed, but for the recollection 
of the dear ones he had left behind him in Ken- 
tucky, he would have been very happy. 

When people are as selfish and unreasonable as 
Mrs. St. Clare was, it is not to be expected that 
they will do their duty either by thdr children 
or their servants. Accordingly, she did not, and 
it wa3 on that account Mr. St. Clare had been 
with Eva to a place called Yermont^ in the north, 
to invite Miss Ophelia, his cousin, to come and 
live with them, and undertake the management of 
the household ; which, as might be imagined, she 
found all in confusion and disorder ; everybody 
going their own way; and the cook sitting in the 
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middle of the kitchen in a doad of smoke, which 
was issuing from a short pipe she had in her 
mouth. As for the * kitchen things^ notliing was 
in its place. The rolling-pin was under her bed, 
and the nutmeg-grater in her pocket with her 
tobacco. There were about sizty-five different 
bowls of sugar scattered in corners about the 
house. Everything was where it should not be, 
and the kitchen-maid was washing up the dishes 
with a fragment of an old petticoat. 

Think what it was to set such a house as this 
in order! But Miss Ophelia determined to do it; 
and as she set about it in good earnest^ she was 
pretty sure to succeed. There is nothing like 
being in earnest. But when she had to deal with 
Mrs. St. Glare, she had a more difficult task than 
she had foreseen. One of this lady's peculiarities 
was, Hiafc she never could understand that any 
body could be iU or tired but herself; and she 
would keep her poor slaves up ni^t after night 
attending to h&t whims and Ikndes, and then 
wonder that they were sleq>y in the day-time; 
and, no doubt, if her husband would have per- 
mitted it, she would have whipped them for not 
being able to keep awake day and night All 
this grieved Eva veiy nmcib; and die was espe- 
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dftQy sony for poor Mammy the nurse, who was 
quite worn out with fatigue and watching ; so 
one day she walked softly round to her mother's 
dmr, and put her arms round her neck. 

« WeD, Eva, what now r said Marie. 

** Mamma, couldn't I take care of you for one 
night— just one ? I Imow I shouldn't make you 
nervous, and I should'nt sleep. I often lie awake 
nights, thinking——'* 

" Oh, nonsense, child — ^nonsense V* said Marie ; 
*^ you are sudi a strange child !'* 

<<But may I, mamma? I tiiink," she said 
timidly, "thdt Mammy isn't well. She told me 
her head ached all the time, lately." 

** Oh, that's just one of Mammy's fidgets ! 
Mammy is just like all the rest of them — ^makes 
such a fuss about every little headache or finger- 
ache; it'll never do to encourage it — ^neverl If 
you encourage servants in giving way to every 
little disagreeable feeling, and complaining of 
ev^y little ulment, youll have your hands full. 
I never complain myself — ^nobody knows what I 
endure. I feel it a duty to bear it quietly, and 
I do.'* 

Miss Ophelia's round eyes expressed an un- 
disguised amazement at this assertion, which 
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struck St. Clare as so eupremely ludicrous that 
he burst into a loud laugh, for Mrs. St. dare waa 
always complaining. 

" St. Clare always laughs when I make the 
least allusion to my ill-health," said Marie, with 
the voice of a suffering martyr. " I only hope 
the day won't come when hell remember it!" 
and Marie put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

" Eva requires a good deal of watching," she 
added presently. 

" She seems to be a good child, very," said 
Miss Ophelia; « I never saw a better child." 

*^ Eva's peculiar," said her mother, "very. 
There are things about her so singular ; she isn't 
like me, now, a particle ;" and Marie sighed as if 
this was a truly melancholy consideration. 

Miss Ophelia in her own heart said, " I hope 
she isn't," but had prudence enough to keep it 
down. 

"Now, I always played with father's little 
negroes; it never did me any harm. But Eva 
somehow always seems to put herself on an 
equality with every creature that comes near her. 
It's a strange thing about the child. I never 
have been able to break her of it. St. Clare, I 
believe, encourages her in it. The fact is. 
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St. Glare indulges every creature under this roof 
but his own wife." 

Again Miss Ophelia sat in blank silence. 

*' Now, there's no way with servants," said 
Marie, *^ but to put them dovm^ and keep them 
down. It was always natural to me from a child. 
Sva is enough to spoil a whole house-full. What 
she will do when she comes to keep house herself, 
I'm sure I don't know ; there's no getting into 
the child's head the first beginning of an idea 
what a servant's place is ! Tou heard her offering 
to take care of me of nights, to let Mammy sleep! 
That's just a specimen of the way the child would 
be doing all the time, if she was left to herself." 

" Why," said Miss Ophelia, bluntly, " I suppose 
you think your servants are human creatures, and 
ought to have some rest when they are tired ?" 

" Certainly ; of course. I'm very particular in 
letting them have everything that comes con- 
venient, anything that doesn't put one at all out 
of the way, you know. Mammy can make up her 
sleep some time or other; there's no difficulty 
about that. She's the sleepiest concern that ever 
I saw ; sewing, standing, or sitting, that creature 
will go to sleep, and sleep anywhere and every- 
where. 
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And 80 would Marie St. Clare, if sbe hftd been 
waked out of her sleep a dozen times in the night 
to wait on the whims of an unf eeling^ iianiaful 
woman. 

Had they been free servants like ours, these 
poor creatures would have left their places ; bat 
being slaves, they could not. This arrangement 
suited Mrs. St. Clare, oi coiurse, and she said she 
thought herself very fortunate to have been bom 
where slavery prevailed. 

"Which do you like best, Evaf* said her 
papa, '* to live where there are no slaves, 83 your 
uncle does up in Vermont, or to have a house-full 
of servants, as we do f 

" O, of course, our way is the pleasantest," 
said Eva. 

« Why so r said St. Clare, stroking her head. 

" Why, it makes so many more round you to 
love, yon know," said Eva, looking up earnestly. 

** Now, that's just like Eva,'* said Marie ; ** just 
one of her odd speeches." 

** Is it an odd speech, papa?** said Eva, whis- 
peringly, as she got upon his knee. 

" Rather, as this world goes, pussy,** said St, 
Clare. " But where has my little Eva been all 
dinner-time V* 
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^ Ohy IVe beea up in Tom's room, hearing him 
fling, and Aunt Dinah gave me my dinner." r 

** Hearing Tom sing, eh ¥* 

^Ohf yes! He sings sueh beautiful things 
about the New Jerusalem, and bright angels, and 
the knd of Canaan." 

^I dare say; it's .better than the Opera, 
isn't it f" 

^Tes; and he's going to teach them to me." 

** Singing lessons, eh ?-^you are coming on." 

** Yes, he sings for me, and I read to him in 
my Bible; and he explains what it means, you 
know." 
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eva's heart. 

So happy, indeed, was poor Uncle Tom made by 
the kindness and affection of Eva, that he often 
compared his lot to that of Joseph, in Egypt ; 
still, although Mr. St. Glare's slaves were all well 
off, Tom was often shocked by the cruelties to 
which those on the neighbouring estates were 
exposed. There was, amongst the rest, a poor 
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miserable old creature called Frue, who bad been 
robbed of all her children, and battered and 
beaten about all her life, till she took to drinking, 
and at last she actually died of the ill treatment 
she received ; just sa Tom had heard the account 
of this poor woman he met little Eva, — a crown 
of tuberoses on her head, and her eyes radiant 
with delight. 

"O, Tom! here you are. I am glad Tve 
found you. Papa says you may get out the 
ponies, and take me in my little new carriage/' 
said shC; catching his hand. *' But what's the 
matter, Tom ? you look sober." 

"I feel bad, Miss Eva," said Tom, sorrowfully, 
" But m get the horses for you." 

** But do tell me, Tom, what is the matter. I 
saw you talking to cross old Prue." 

Tom, in simple earnest phrase, told Eva the 
woman's history. She did not exclaim, or wonder, 
or weep, as other children do. Her cheeks grew 
pale, and a deep earnest shadow passed over her 
eyes. She laid both hands oa her bosom, and 
sighed heavily. 

'^Tom, you needn't get me the horses, I don't 
want to go/' she said. 

« Why not. Miss Eva?" 
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^ These things sink into my heart, Tom/' said 
Eva, — '* they sink into my heart," she repeated, 
earnestly, ** I don't want to go ;" and she turned 
from Tom, and went into the house. 

'<Lor bless us! Miss Eva's gwine to faint 
away ! What got us all, to let her har such talk ? 
Her pall be rail mad," said Dinah. 

" I shan't faint, Din^h," said the child, firmly ; 
<< and why shouldn't I hear it ? It an't so much 
for me to hear it as for poor Prue to suffer it." 

At table Marie alluded to the incident of Prue. 
** I suppose youll think, cousin," she said, ^^that 
we are all barbarians." 

" I think that's a barbarous thing," said Mbs 
Ophelia, ''but I don't think you are all barba- 
rians.'* 

" Well, now, said Marie, " I know it's impossible 
to g^t along with some of these creatures. If 
they'd only behave themselves it would not 
happen." 

'' But, mamma," said Eva, '' the poor creature 
was unhappy ; that's what made her drink." 

'' O, fiddlestick ! 83 if that were any excuse I 
Txa unhappy very often. I presume," she said, 
pensively, ^' that I've had greater trials than ever 
she had. It's just becausethey are so bad. There's 
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Bome of tkem that you cannot break in by any 
kind of severity. I remember father had a man 
that was 80 lazy he would run away just to get 
rid of work, and lie round in the swamps, stealing 
and doing all sorts of horrid things. ^ That man 
was caught and whipped, time and again, and it 
never did him any good ; and the last time he 
crawled off, though he couldn't but just go, and 
died in the swamp. There was no sort of reason 
for it, for tMuB^B hands were always treated 
kindly." 

^I broke a fellow in, <moe," said St. dar^ 
'Hhat all the overseers and masters had tried 
thdr hands (m in vain." 

" You," said Marie ; « well, F d be glad to know 
when yoti ever did anything of the sort." 

*^ Well, he was a powerful, gigantic fdlow, — a 
native-bom African ; and he appeared to have 
the rude instinct of freedom in him to an un- 
common degree. He was a regular African lion. 
They called him Scipio. Nobody could do any- 
thing with him; and he was sold round from 
overseer to overseer, till at last my brother Alfred 
bought him, because he thought he could manage 
him* Well, one day he knocked down the overseer, 
and was iiirly off into the swamps* I was on a 
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visit to Alf 'a plantation, and Alfred was greatly 
exasperated ; but I told him that it was his own 
fault, and laid him any wager that I oonld break 
the man ; and, finally, it was agreed that if J 
caught him, I should have him to experiment on. 
So they mustered out a party of some six or seven, 
with guns and dogs, for the hunt. Peofde, you 
know, can get up just as much enthusiasm in 
hunting a man as a deer, if it is only customary 
in fact, I got a little excited myself, though I had 
only put in as a sort of mediator, in case he was 
caught. 

''Well, the dogs bayed and howled, and we 
rode and scampered, and finally we started him. 
He ran and bounded like a buck, ajQd kept us well 
in the rear for some time ; but at last he got 
caught in an impenetrable thicket of cane ; then 
he turned to bay, and I tell you he fought the 
dogs right gallantly. He dashed them to right 
and left, and actually killed three of them with 
only his naked fists, when a shot from a gun 
brought him down, and he fell, wounded and 
bleeding, almost at my feet. The poor feUow 
looked up at me with manhood and despair both 
in his eye. I kept back the dogs and the party, 
as they came pressing up, and claimed him as my 
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prisoner. It waa all I could do to keep them 
from shootmg him, in the flush of success ;. but I 
persisted in my bargain, and Alfred sold him to 
me. Welly I took him in hand, and in one fort- 
night I had him tamed down as submissive and 
tractable aa heart could desire." 

" What in the world did you do to himf said 
Marie. 

" Well, it was quite a simple process. I took 
him to my own room, had a good bed made for 
him, dressed his wounds, and tended him myself, 
until he got fairly on his feet again. And, in 
process of time, I had free papers made out for 
him, and told him he might go where he liked." 

''And did he go ?" said Miss Ophelia. 

"No. The foolish fellow tore the paper in 
two, and absolutely refiised to leave me. I never 
had a braver, better fellow, — ^trusty and true 83 
steeL He embraced Christianity afterwards, and 
became 83 gentle as a child. He used to oversee 
my place on the lake, and did it capitally, too. 
I lost him the first cholera season. In fact, he 
laid down his life for me, — for I was sick, almost 
to death; and when, through the panic, everybody 
else fled, Scipio worked for me like a giant, and 
actually brought me back into life again. But, 
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poor fellow ! he was taken, right after, and there 
was no saving him. I never felt anybody's Icvas 
more." 

Eva had come gradually nearer and nearer to 
her father, as he told the story, — ^her small lips 
apart, her eyes wide and earnest with absorbing 
interest. 

As he finished, she suddenly threw her arms 
around his neck, burst into tears, and sobbed 
convulsively. 

" Eva, dear child ! what is the matter ?" said 
St. Clare, as the child's small frame trembled and 
shook with the violence of her feelings. " This 
child," he added, " ought not to hear any of this 
kind of thing, — she's nervous." 

''* No, papa, I'm not nervous," said Eva, con- 
trolling herself suddenly, with a strength of reso- 
lution singular in such a child ; ^^ I'm not nervous, 
but these things sink into my heart!* 

"What do you mean, Eva?/ 

*• I can't tell you, papa. I think a great many 
thoughts. Perhaps some day I shall tell you." 

"Well, think away, dear,— only don't cry," 
said St. Clare. " Look here, — see wha£ a beauti- 
ful peach I have got for you !" 

Eva took it, and smiled, though there was still 
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a nervous twitching about the comers of her 
mouth. 

" Come, look at the gold-fish," said St. Clare, 
taking her haiid and stepping on to the verandah. 
A few moments, and merry laughs were heard 
through the silken curtains, as Eva and St. Clare 
were pelting each other with roses, and chasing 
each other among the alleys of the court. 



There is danger that our humble friend Tom 
be neglected amid the adventures of the higher 
bom ; but if our readers will accompany us up 
to a little loft over the stable, they may, perhaps, 
learn a little of his a^irs. It was a decent room, 
containing a bed, a chair, and a small rough stand, 
where lay Tom's Bible and hymn-book; and 
where he sits at present, with his slate before 
him, intent on something that seems to cost him 
a great deal of anxious thought. 

The fact was, that Tom's home-y^amings had 
become so strong that he had begged a sheet of 
writing-paper of Eva, and, mustering up all his 
small stock of literary attainment, acquired by 
Mas'r George's instructions, he conceived the 
bold idea of writing a letter ; and he was busy 
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now, on his slate, getting out his first draft. 
Tom was in a good deal of trouble, for the forms 
of some of the letters he had forgotten entirely ; 
and of what he did remember, he did not know 
exactly which to use. And while he was working, 
and breathing very hard, in his earnestness, Eva 
alighted, like a bird, on the round of his chair 
behind him, and peeped over his shoulder. 

" 0, Uncle Tom ! what funny things you are 
making there !*' 

"I'm trying to write to my poor old woman, 
Miss Eva, and my little chil'n," said Tom, drawing 
the back of his hand over his eyes ; " but, some- 
how, Tm 'feard I shan't make it out." 

" I wish I could help you, Tom ! Pve learnt 
to write some. Last year I could make all the 
letters, but Tm afraid I've forgotten." 

So Eva put her little golden head close to his, 
and the two commenced a grave and anxious 
discussion, each one equally earnest, and about 
equally ignorant ^ and with a deal of consulting 
and advising over every word, the composition 
began, as they both felt very sanguine, to look 
quite like writing. 

" Yes, Uncle Tom, it really begins to look 
beautiful," said £va^ gazing delightedly on it 
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"How pleased your wife^ll be, and the poor 
little children ! O, it*s a shame you ever had to 
go away from them ! I mean to ask papa to let 
you go back, some time." 

" Missis said that she would send down money 
for me, as soon as they coiild get it together," 
said Tom. "I'm 'spectin' she will. Young 
Mas'r George, he said he'd come for me ; and he 
gave me this yer dollar as a sign," and Tom drew 
from under his clothes the precious dollar. 

"O, he'll certainly come, thenT said Eva. 
^a'msoglad!" 

" And I wanted to send a letter, you know, to 
let 'm know whar I was, and tell poor Chloe that I 
was well off, — ^'cause she felt so dre'ful, poor soul!" 

"I say, Tom!" said St. Glare's voice, coming 
in the door at this moment. 

Tom and Eva both started. 

" What's here V said St. Clare, coming up and 
looking at the slate. 

"0, it's Tom's letter. Tm helping him to 
write it," said Eva; " isn't it nice?" 

" I wouldn't discourage either of you," said 
St. Clare, " but I rather think, Tom, you'd better 
get me to write your letter for you. I'll do it 
when I come home from my ride." 
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"It's very important he should write/' said 
Eva, " because his mistress is going to send down 
money to redeem him, you know, papa ; he told 
me they told him so." 

St. Clare thought in his heart, that this was 
probably only one of those things which good- 
natured owners say to their servants, to alleviate 
their horror of being sold, without any intention 
of fulfilling the expectation thus excited. But 
he did not make any audible comment upon it, — 
only ordered Tom to get the horses out for a 
ride. 

Tom's letter was written in due form for him 
that evening, and safely lodged in the post- 
office. 



CHAPTER YIIL 

TOPST, 

Miss Ophelia's industry was incessant. She 
sewed and stitched away from daylight till dusk; 
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and when the light faded, out came the knitting 
needles, and on she went as briskly as ever. 

One morning, while she was busy in some of 
her domestic cares, St. Clare's voice was heard, 
calling her at the foot of the stairs. 

*^ Come down here, cousin ; I've something to 
show you." 

" What is it?" said Miss Ophelia, coming down, 
with her sewing in her hand. 

" Tve made a purchase for your department,— 
see here," said St. Clare ; and, with the word, he 
pulled along a little negro girl, about eight or 
nine years of age. 

She was one of the blackest of her race; and 
her round, shining eyes, glittering as glass beads, 
moved with quick and restless glances over every- 
thing in the room. Her mouth, half open with 
astonishment at the wonders of the new masVs 
parlour, displayed a white and brilliant set of 
teeth. Her woolly hair was braided in simdry 
little tails, which stuck out in every direction. 
The expression of her face was an odd mixtiure 
of shrewdness and cunning, over which was 
oddly drawn, like a kind of veil, an expression 
of the most doleful gravity and solemnity. She 
was dressed in a single filthy, ragged garment, 
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made of baggmg; and stood with her hands 
demurely folded before her. Altogether, there 
was something odd and goblin-like about her ap- 
pearance, — something, as Miss Ophelia afterwards 
said, ^^ so heathenish/' as to inspire that good lady 
with utter dismay; and, turning to St. Glare, she 

MUd, 

^^ Augustine; what in the world have you 
brought that thing here for ?'' 

" For you to educate, to be sure, and train in 
the way she should go. I thought she was rather 
a funny specimen in the Jim Crow line. Here, 
Topsy," he added, giving a whistle^ as a man 
would to call the attention of a dog, *^ give us a 
flong, now, and show us some of your dancing." 

The black, glassy eyes glittered with a kind of 
wicked drollery, and the thing struck up, in a 
clear shrill voice, an odd negro melody, to which 
she kept time with her hands and feet, spinning 
round, clapping her hands, knocking her knees 
together, in a wild, fantastic sort of time, and 
producing in her throat all those odd guttural 
sounds which distinguish the native music of her 
race. 

Miss Ophelia stood silent, perfectly paralysed 
with amazement. 
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St. Glare^ like a mischievous fellow 83 he was, 
appeared to enjoy her astonishment; and^ ad- 
dressing the child again, said, — 

" Topsy, this is your new mistress. Tm going 
to give you up to her; see now that you behave 
yourself." 

" Yes, masV' said Topsy, gravely, her wicked 
eyes twinkling as she spoke. 

" You're going to be good, Topsy, you under- 
stand," said St. Clare. 

" yes, mas'r/' said Topsy, with another 
twinkle. 

"Now, Augustine, what upon earth is this 
for ?" said Miss Ophelia. " Your house is so full 
of these little plagues, now, that a body can't set 
down their foot without treading on 'em. I get 
up in the morning, and find one asleep behind 
the door, and see one black head poking out from 
under the table, one lying on the door-mat, — and 
they are mopping and mowing and grinning be- 
tween all the railings, and tumbling over the 
kitchen floor ! What on earth did you want to 
bring this one for V* 

" For you to educate— didn't I tell you ?" 

** I don't want her, I am sure ; — I have more 
to do with 'em now than I want to.** 
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« Why, the fact is," said St. Clare, '* this con- 
cern belonged to a couple of drunken creatures 
that keep a low coflfee-shop that I have to pass 
by every day, and I was tired of hearing her 
screaming, and them beating and swearing at her. 
She looked bright and funny, too, as if something 
might be made of her ; — so I bought her, and PU 
give her to you. Try, now, and see what you 
can make of her. You know I haven't any gift 
that way ; but Td like you to try." 

" Well, 111 do what I can," said Miss Ophelia; 
and she approached her new subject very much 
as a person might be supposed to approach a 
black spider, supposing them to have benevolent 
designs toward it. 

" She's dreadfully dirty, and half naked," she 
said. 

^^ Well, take her down stairs, and make some of 
, them clean and clothe her up." 

Miss Ophelia carried her to the kitchen regions. 
And when she had made her dean and tidy, she 
began to question her. 

" How old are you, Topsy ?" 

'^ Dun'no, Missis," said the image, with a grin 
that showed all her teeth. 

*' Don't know how old you are? Didn'l 
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anybody ever tell you? Who was your 
mother?" 

** Never had none V* said the child^' widi an- 
other grin. 

** Never had any mother ! What do you mean? 
Where were you bom f* 

" Never was bom!" persisted Topsy, with an- 
other grin, that looked so goblin-like, that, if 
Miss Ophelia had been at all nervous, it might 
have fnghtened her ; but Miss Ophelia was not 
nervous, but plain and business-like, and she said, 
with some stemness, 

"You mustn't answer me in that way, child; 
Tm not playing with you. Tell me where you 
were bom ; and who your father and mother were." 

" Never was bom," repeated the creature ; 
" never had no father nor mother, nor nothan'. 
I was raised by a speculator, with lots of others. 
Old Aunt Sue used to take car on us." 

The child was evidently sincere; and Jan^ 
breaking into a short laugh, said, 

" Laws, missis, there's heaps of 'em. . Specu- 
lators buys 'em up cheap, when they's little, and 
gets 'em raised for market." 

" How long have you lived with your master 
and mistress?" 
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** Dun'no, missis." 

** Is it a year, or more, or lessf 

" Dun'no, missis." 

** Laws, missis, those low negroes, — ^they can't 
tell; they don't know anything about time," said 
Jane; " they don't know what a year is; they 
don't know their own ages," 

<< Have you ever heard anything about God, 
Topsy?" 

The child looked bewildered, but grinned as 
usual. 

« Do you know who made you f" 

<< Nobody, as I knows on," said the child, with 
a short laugh. 

The idea appeared to amuse her considerably; 
for her eyes twinkled, and she added, 

« I 'spect I grow'd. Don't think nobody never 

made me." 

«Do you know how to sew?" said Miss 
Ophelia, who thought she would turn her in- 
quiries to something more tangible. 

« No, missis." 

<«What can you do? — what did you do for 
your master «nd mistress ?" 

«< Fetch water, and wash dishes, and rub knives, 
and W8ttt on folks." 
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^' Were they good to you?" 

"'Spect they was," said the child, scanning 
Miss Ophelia cunningly. 

JMiss Ophelia began with Topsy by taking her 
into her chamber, the first morning, and solemnly 
commencing a course of instruction in the art 
and mystery of bedmaking. 

Behold, then, Topsy, washed and shorn of all 
the little braided tails wherein her heart had 
delighted, arrayed in a clean gown, with well- 
starched apron, standing reverently before Miss 
Ophelia, with an expression of solemnity well 
befitting a funeral. 

" Now, Topsy, I'm going to show you just how 
my bed is to be made. I am very particular about 
my bed. You must learn exactly how to do it.' 

** Yes, ma'am," says Topsy, with a deep sigh, 
and a face of woful earnestness. 

" Now, Topsy, look here ; — this is the hem of 
the sheet, — ^this is the right side of the sheet, and 
this is the wrong ; — ^will you remember ? " 

** Yes, ma'am," says Topsy, with another sigh. 

** Well, now, the under sheet you must bring 
over the bolster, — so, — and tuck it dear down 
under the mattress nice and smooth, — so,— nio 
you see ? " 
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"Yes, ma'am," said Topsy, with profound 
attention. 

"But the upper sheet," said Miss Ophelia, 
** must be brought down in this way, and tucked 
under firm and smooth at the foot, — so, — the 
narrow hem at the foot/' 

" Yes, ma'am," said Topsy, as before ; — ^but we 
will add, what Miss Ophelia did not see, that, 
during the time when the good lady's back was 
turned, in the zeal of her manipulations, the young 
disciple had contrived to snatch a pair of gloves 
and a ribbon, which she had adroitly slipped into 
her sleeves, and stood with her hands dutifully 
folded, as before. 

"Now, Topsy, let's see you do this," said Miss 
Ophelia, pulling off the clothes, and seating her- 
self. 

Topsy, with great gravity and adroitness, 
went through the exercise completely to Miss 
Ophelia's satisfaction; smoothing the sheets, 
patting out every wrinkle, and exhibiting, through 
the whole process, a gravity and seriousness 
with which her instructress was greatly edified. 
By an unlucky slip, however, a fluttering frag- 
ment of the ribbon hung out of one of her sleeves, 
just as she was finishing, and caught Miss Ophelia's 
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attention. Instantly she pounced upon it 
<^ What's this? You naughty, wicked child,— 
yonVe been stealing this ! '' 

The ribbon was pulled out of Tops/s own sleeve, 
yet was she not in the least disconcerted ; she 
only looked at it with an air of the most sur- 
prised and unconscious innocence. 

'^Laws! why, that ar's Miss Feely's ribbon, 
an't it ? How could it ti got caught in my sleeve ? ^' 

*^ Topsy, you naughty girl, don't you tell me a 
lie, — ^you stole that ribbon ! " 

" Missis, I declar for't I didn't ; — never seed it 
till disyer blessed minnit." 

"Topsy," said Miss Ophelia, "don't you know 
it's wicked to tell lies?" 

" I never tells no lies. Miss Feely," said Topsy, 
with virtuous gravity; "it's jist the truth Tve 
been a telUn' now, and an't nothin' else." . 

<< Topsy, I shall have to whip you, if you tell 
Hesso." 

" Laws, miads, if you's to whip all day, couldn't 
say no other way," said Topsy, beginning to 
blubber. " I never see dat ar, — ^it must a got 
caught in my aleeve. Miss Feely must have left 
it on the bed, and it got caught in the clothe^ 
and so got in my sleeve/' 
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Miss Ophelia was so indignant at the barefaced 
lie, that she caught the child and shook her. 

" Don't you tell me that again ! " 

The shake brought the gloves on to the floor 
from the other sleeve. 

"There you!" said Miss Ophelia; ^*will you 
tell me now, you didn't steal the ribbon ? *' 

Topsy now confessed to the gloves, but stiQ 
persisted in denying the ribbon. 

"Now, Topsy," said Miss Ophelia, «if youTl 
confess all about it, I won't whip you this time." 
Thus adjured, Topsy confessed to the ribbon 
and gloves, with woful protestations of penitence. 

" Well, now, tell me. I know you must have 
taken other things since you have been in the 
house, for I let you run about all day yesterday. 
Now, tell me if you took anything, and I shan't 
whip you." 

"Laws, missis! I took Miss Eva's red thing 
she wars on her neck." 

"You did, you naughty child! — ^Well, what 
else?" 

" I took Bosa's yer-rings,-— them red ones." 

" Go bring them to me this minute, both of 
'em." 

"Laws, missis! Ican't^ — ^they'sbumt upl*^ 
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« Burnt up ! — ^what a story I Go get 'em, or 
rU whip you." 

Topsy^ with loud protestations, and t^ars, and 
groans, declared that she could not. "The/s 
burnt up, — they was.'* 

" What did you burn 'em up for ? " said Miss 
Ophelia. 

" Cause Ts wicked, — I is. I's mighty wicked, 
any how. I can't help it." 

Just at this moment, Eva came innocently into 
the room, with the identical coral necklace on her 
neck. 

" Why, Eva, where did you get your necklace ?" 
said Miss Ophelia. 

" Get it ? why, Fve had it on all day," said 
Eva. 

** Did you have it on yesterday ?" 

** Yes : and what is funny. Aunty, I had it on 
all night. I forgot to take it off when I went to 
bed." 

Miss Ophelia looked perfectly bewildered ; the 
more so, as Bosa, at that instant, came into the 
room, with a basket of newly-ironed linen pobed 
on her head, and the coral ear-drops shaking in 
her ears ! 

^^ Tm sure I can't tell anything what to do with 
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such a child I " she said, in despair. ** What iu 
the world did you tell me you took those things 
for, Topsy?" 

<< Why, missis said I must 'fess ; and I couldn't 
think of nothin' else to 'fess," said Topsy, rubbing 
her eyes. 

" But, of course, I didn't want you to confess 
things you didn't do," said Miss Ophelia; *' that's 
telling a lie, just as much as the other." 

"Laws, now, is it ? " said Topsy, with an air of 
innocent wonder. 

" La, there an't any such thing as truth in that 
limb," said Bosa, looking indignantly at Topsy. 
« If I was Mas'r St. Clare, Id whip her till the 
blood run, I would, — ^I'd let her catch it ! " 

^* No, no, Bosa," said Eva, with an air of com- 
mand, which the child could assume at times; 
"you mustn't talk .so, Bosa. I can't bear to 
hear 't" 

" La sakes! Miss Eva, you's so good, you don't 
know nothing how to get along with niggers. 
There's no way but to cut 'em well up, I teU ye." 

"Bosa!" said Eva, "hush! Don't you say 
another word of that sort ! " and the eye of the 
child flashed, and her cheek deepened its colour. 

Bosa was cowed in a moment. 
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" Miss Eva has got the St. Clare blood in her, 
that's plain. She can speak, for all the world, 
just like her papa,'' she said, as she passed out of 
the room. Eva stood looking at Topsy ; and when 
Miss Ophelia expatiated on Topsy's naughty, 
wicked conduct, the child looked perplexed and 
sorrowful, but said, sweetly^ — 

" Poor Topsy, why need you steal ? You're 
going to be taken good care of, now. I'm sure Td 
rather give you anything of mine than have you 
steal it." 

It was the first word of kindness the child had 
ever heard in her life ; and the sweet tone and 
manner struck strangely on the wild, rude heart, 
and the sparkle of something like a tear shone in 
the keen, round, glittering eye ; but it was fol- 
lowed by the short laugh and habitual grin. No ! 
the ear that has never heard anything but abuse 
is strangely incredulous of anything so heavenly 
as kindness ; and Topsy only thought Eva's speech 
something funny and inexplicable, — she did not 
. believe it. 

But what was to be done with Topsy? Miss 
Ophelia found the case a puzzler; her rules- 
for bringing up didn't seem to apply. She 
thought she would take time to think of it ; and. 
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by way of gaining time, and in hopes of some 
good effect being produced upon the child Miss 
Ophelia shut Topsy up in a dark closet till she 
bad arranged her ideas further on the subject. 



CHAPTER IX. 



TOPSY CONTINUED, 



« I don't see," said Miss Ophelia to St. Clare, 
^'how I'm going to manage that child without 
whipping her/' 

** Well, whip her, then, to your heart's content ; 
I'll give you full power to do as you like." 

** Children always have to be whipped/' said 
Miss Ophelia; *^1 never heard of bringing them 
up without." 

**0, well, certainly," said St. Clare; **do as 
you think best. Only Til make one suggestion : 
I've seen this child wlnpped with a poker, knocked 
down with the shovel or tongs, whichever came 
liandiest, &c ; and, seeing that she is used to that 
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style of operation, I think your whippings will 
have to be pretty energetic, to make much im- 
pression/' 

" What is to be done with her, then ?" said Miss 
Ophelia; "I'm sure I don't know; I never saw 
such a child as this." 

"8uch children are very common among us, 
and such men and women, too. How are they to 
be governed ?" said St. Clare. 

"Tm sure it's more than I can say," said 
Miss Ophelia. "It is your system makes such 
children." 

" I know it ; but they are made — they exist — 
and what if to be done with them ?" 

" Well, I can't say. But, then, as it appears to 
be a duty, I shall persevere, and try and do the 
best I can," said Miss Ophelia ; and Miss Ophelia, 
after this, did labour, with a commendable degree 
of zeal and energy, on her new subject. She 
appointed regular hours and employments for her, 
and undertook to teach her to read and to sew. 

In the former art the child was quick enough. 
She learned her letters as if by magic, and was 
very soon able to read plain reading; but the 
sewing was a more difficult matter. The creature 
was as lithe as a cat, and as active as a monkey^ 
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and the confinement of sewing was her abomina- 
tion ; so she broke her needles, threw them slyly 
out of the windows, or down in the chinks of the 
walls; she tangled, broke^^ and dirtied her thread, 
or, with a sly movement, would throw a spool 
away altogether. Her motions were almost as 
quick as those of a practised conjuror, and her com- 
mand of her face quite as great; and though Miss 
Ophelia could not help feeling that so many 
accidents could not possibly happen in succession, 
yet she could not, without a watchfulness which 
would leave her no time for anything else, detect 
her. 

Topsy was soon a noted character in the estab- 
lishment. Her talent for every species of drollery, 
grimace, and mimicry — ^for dancing, tumbling, 
climbing, singing, whistling, imitating every sound 
that hit her fancy — seemed inexhaustible. In her 
play-hours, she invariably had every child in the 
establishment at her heels, open-mouthed with 
admiration and wonder — ^not excepting Miss Eva, 
who appeared to be fascinated by her wild 
diablerie, as a dove is sometimes charmed by a 
glittering serpent. Miss Ophelia was uneasy that 
Eva should fancy Topsy's society so much, and 
implored St. Clare to forbid it. 
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"Poh! let the cMd alone^'' said St. Clare. 
** Topsy will do her good." 

^ But so depraved a child — are you not afraid 
she will do her some mischief?" 

** She can't teach her mischief; she might teach 
it to some children: evil rolls off Eva's mind like 
dew off a cabbage leaf — ^not a drop sinks in." 

** Don't be too sure," said Miss Ophelia. **I 
know I'd never let a child of mine play with 
Topsy." 

"Well, your children needn't," said St. Clare, 
*' but mine may. If Eva could have been spoiled, 
it would have been done years ago." 

Topsy was smart and energetic in all manual 
operations, learning everything that was taught 
her with surprising quickness. With a few les- 
sons, she had learned to do the proprieties of Miss 
Ophelia's chamber in a way with which even that 
particular lady could find no fault. Mortal hands 
could not lay spread smoother, adjust pillows 
more accurately, sweep and dust and arrange 
more perfectly than Topsy, when she chose ; but 
she didn't very often choose. If Miss Ophelia, 
after three or four days of careful and patient 
supervision, was so sanguine as to suppose that 
Topsy had at last fallen into her way, could now 
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do without overlooking^ and so go off and busy 
herself about something else, Topsy would hold a 
perfect carnival of con&siony for some one or two 
hours. Instead of making the bed, she would 
amuse herself with pulling off the pillow-cases^ 
butting her woolly head amcmg the pillows, till it 
would sometimes be grotesquely omam^ted with 
feathers sticking out in various directions; she 
would climb the posts, and hang head downward 
from the tops ; flourish the sheets and spreads all 
over the apartment ; dress the bolster up in Miss 
Ophelia's night-clothes, and enact various so^iic 
performances with that, — singing and whistling, 
and making grimaces at herself in the looking- 
glass; in short, as Miss Ophelia phrasedit, ^^nds- 
ing jCain" generally. 

On one occasion. Miss Ophelia found Topsy 
with her very best scarlet India Canton crape 
shawl wound round her head for a turban, going 
on with her reheaamals before the glass in great 
style,— Miss Ophelia having, with carelessness 
most unheard-of ios her, left the key for once in 
her drawer. 

" Topsy I" she would say, when at the end of 
all patience, *' what does make you act so ?** 

**Dun'no, missis, — I 'spects 'cause Ts so 
wicked r* 
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" I don't know anything what I shall do with 
you, Topsy." 

"Law, missis, you must whip me; my old 
missis allers whipped me, I an't used to workin* 
unless I gets whipped." 

" Why, Topsy, I don't want to whip you. 
You can do well, if you've a mind to ; what is the 
reason you won't ?" 

" Laws, missis, Ts used to whippin' ; I 'spects 
it's good for me." 

Misa Ophelia tried the recipe, and Topsy in- 
variably made a terrible commotion, screaming, 
groaning, and imploring, although half an hour 
afterwards, when roosted on some projection of the 
balcony, and surrounded by a flock of admiring 
" young ims," she would express the utmost con- 
tempt of the whole affair. 

"Law, Miss Feely whip! — wouldn't kill a 
skeeter, her whippins. Oughter see how old 
mas'r made the flesh fly; old mas'r knoVd how !" 

Topsy always made great capital of her own 
sins and enormities, evidently considering them as 
something peculiarly distinguishing. 

** Law, you niggors," she would say to some of 
her auditors, " does you know you's all sinners ? 
Well, you is — everybody is. White folks is sin« 
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ncrs too, — Miss Feely says so; but I 'spects 
niggers is the biggest ones ; but lor ! ye an't any 
on ye up to me. Ts so awful wicked there can't 
nobody do nothin' with me. I used to keep old 
missis a swarin' at me half de time. I 'spects I's 
the wickedest critter in the world ;'* and Topsy 
would cut a summerset^ and come up brisk and 
shining to a higher perch, and evidently plume 
herself on the distinction. 

Miss Ophelia busied herself very earnestly on 
Sundays, teaching Topsy the Catechism; Topsy 
had an uncommon verbal memory, and committed 
with a fluency that greatly encouraged her in- 
tructress. 

"Well, go on Topsy," said Miss Ophelia; 
" what comes next f 

" Our first parents, being left to the freedom of 
their own mil, fell from the state wherein they 
were created." 

Topsy's eyes twinkled, and she looked in- 
quiringly. 

<* What is it, Topsy ?" said Miss OpheUa. 

" Please, missis, was dat ar state Kintuck?" 

"What state, Topsy?" 

" Dat state dey fell out of. I used to hear 
mas'r tell how we came down from Kintuck." 
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St. Clare laugbed. 

" You'll have to give her a meaning, or ahe'll 
make one/' said he. 

*' O ! Augustine^ be still," said Miss Ophelia ; 
'^ how can I do anything if you will be laughing V* 

** Welly I won't disturb the exercises again^ on 
my honour ;" and St. Glare took his paper into 
the parlour^ and sat down, till Topsy had finished 
her recitations. They were all very well, only 
that now and then she would oddly transpose 
some important words, and persist in the mistake^ 
in spite of every effort to the c(mtrary ; and St. 
dare, after all his promises of goodness^ took a 
wicked pleasure in these mistakes, calling Topsy 
to him whenever he had a mind to amuse himself, 
and getting her to repeat the offending passage:^ 
in spite of Miss Ophelia's remonstrances. 

** How do you think I can do anything with 
the child if you will go on so, Augustine ?" she 
would say. 

** Well, it is too bad, — ^I won't again ; but I do 
like to hear the droll little image stumble over 
those big words I" 

'* But you confirm her in the wrong way." 

^ What's the odds ? One word is as good as 
another to her." 
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" Tou wanted me to bring her up right ; and 
you ought to remember she is a reasonable crea- 
ture, and be careful of your influence over her." 

" 0, dismal ! so I ought ; but, as Topsy herself 
, says, ' Fs so wicked !' " 

In very much this way Topsy's training pro- 
ceeded for a year or two, — Miss Ophelia worrying 
herself from day to day with her, as a kind of 
hourly plague, to whose inflictions she became in 
time as accustomed as persons sometimes do to 
the sick-headache. 

St. Clare took the same kind of amusement in 
the child as a man might in the tricks of a parrot 
or a pointer. Topsy, whenever her sins brought 
her into disgrace in other quarters, always took 
refuge behind his chair ; and St. Clare, in one 
way ov other, would make peace for her. From 
him she got many a stray picayune^ which she 
laid out in nuts and candies, and distributed, with 
careless generosity, to all the children in the 
family; for Topsy, to do her justice^ was good- 
natured, and liberal^ and only spiteful in lelf* 
defence* 
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CHAPTER X. 

KENTUCK. 

OuB readers may not be unwilling to glance back, 
for a brief interval, at Uncle Tom's Cabin^ on the 
Kentucky farm, and see what has been transpiring 
among those whom he had lefb behind. 

It was late in the summer afternoon, and the 
doors and windows of the large parlour all stood 
open, to invite any stray breeze that might feel in a 
good humour, to enter. Mr. Shelby sat in a large 
hall opening into the room, and running through 
the whole length of the house, to a balcony on 
either end. Leisurely tipped back in one chair, 
with his heels in another, he was enjoying his 
after-dinner cigar. Mrs. Shelby sat at the door, 
busy about some fine sewing; she seemed like 
one who had something on her mind, which she 
was seeking an opportunity to introduce. 

"Do you know," she said, "that Chloe has 
had a letter from Tom?" 
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^ Ah I has she ? Tom's got some friend there. 
How is the old boy?" 

" He has been bought by a very fine family, I 
should think," said Mrs. Shelby, — "is kindly 
treated, and has not much to do." 

** Ah! well, Fm glad of it,— very glad," said 
Mr. Shelby, heartily. " Tom, 1 suppose, will be 
reconciled to a Southern residence ; — ^hardly want 
to come up here again." 

*^ On the contrary, he inquires very anxiously," 
said Mrs. Shelby, " when the money for his re- 
demption is to be raised." 

" Tm sure I don't know," said - Mr. Shelby. 
" Once get business running wrong, there does 
seem to be no end to it. It's like jumping from 
one bog to another, all through a swamp ; borrow 
of one to pay another, and then borrow of another 
to pay one,— dunning letters and dunning mes- 
sages, — all scamper hurry-scurry." 

" It does seem to me, my dear, that something 
might be done to straighten matters. Suppose 
we sell off all the horses, and sell one of your 
farms, and pay up square ?" 

'* 0, ridiculous, Emily ! you haven't sense to 
know that you don't imderstand business ; women 
never do, and never can*" 
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" But, at least," said Mrs. Shelby, '* could not 
you give me a list of all your debts, and of all 
that is owed to you, and let me try and see if I 
can't help you to economise." 

" O, bother ! don't plague me, Emily ! — ^I can't 
tell exactly. You don't know anything about 
business, I tell you." 

Mrs. Shelby ceased talking, with something of 
a sigh. Her heart was set on performing her 
promise to Tom and Aunt Ghloe, and she sighed 
as disdourgements thickened aroimd her. 

" Don't you think we might in some way con- 
trive to raise that money ? Poor Aunt Chloe ! 
her heart is so set on it. If I can get the money 
no other way, I will take music scholars; I 
could get enough, I know, and earn the money 
myself." 

*' You wouldn't degrade yourself that way, 
Emily?" 

<< Degrade ! would it degrade me as much as 
to break my faith with the helpless? No, in- 
deed!" 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
appearance of Aunt Chloe at the end of the 
verandah. 

" If you please, missis," said she — 
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^ Well, Chloe, what is it?** said her mistress^ 
rising, and going to the end of the balcony. 

<< If missis would come and look at dis jer lot 
o* poetry." 

Chloe had a particular &ncy for calling poultry 
poetry, — an application of language in which 
she always persisted, notwithstanding frequent 
corrections andadvlsings from the young members 
of the family. 

"La sakes!" she would say, "I can't see; 
one jis good as tuny, — ^poetry suthin* good, any 
how ;'* and so poetry Chloe continued to call it. 

Mrs. Shelby smiled as she saw a prostrate lot 
of chickens and ducks, over which Chloe stood, 
with a very grave face of consideration. 

" I*m a thinkin' whether Missis would be a 
havin' a chicken pie o' dese yer.*' 

^'Heally, Aunt Chloe, I don't much care; 
serve them any way you like." 

Chloe stood handling them over abstractedly; 
it was quite evident that the chickens were not 
what she was thinking of. At last, with a short 
laugh with which her tribe often introduces a 
doabtfttl proposal, she sadd, — 

*^ Laws me, missis ! what should mas'r and 
missis be a troublin' theirselves 'bout de money, 
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and not usin' what's right in der hands!" and 
Chloe laughed again. 

" I don't understand you, Chloe," said Mrs. 
Shelby ; nothing doubting from her knowledge of 
Chloe's manner, that she had heard every word ' 
of the conversation that had passed between her 
and her husband. ' 

*' Why, laws me, missis !'* said Chloe, laughing 
again, ** other folks hires out der niggers and 
makes money on 'em ! Don't keep such a tribe 
eatin' 'em out of house and home." 

" Well, Chloe, who do you propose that we 
should hire out?" 

** Laws ! I an't a proposin' nothin' ; only Sam 
he said der was one of dese yer perfectioners, dey 
calls 'em, in Louisville, said he wanted a good 
hand at cake and pastry; and said he'd give four 
dollars a-week to one, he did." 

"Well, Chloe." 

*^ Well, laws, Va a thinking missis, it's time 
Sally was put along to be doin' something. 
Sally's been under my care, now, dis some time, 
and she does 'most as well as me, considerin' ; 
and if missis would only let me go, I would help 
fetch up de money. I an't afraid to put my cake, 
nor pies nother, 'longside no perfectioners/^ 
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« Confectioner^a, Chloe." 

** Law sakes, miBsis ! 'tan't no odds ;— words 
is so curis, can't never get 'em right !" 

''But, Ghloe^ do you want to leave your 
eluldrenr 

** Laws, missis; de boys is big enough to do 
day's works ; dey does well enough ; and Sally, 
she'll take de baby, — she's such a peart young un, 
she won^t take no lookin' arter." 

** Louisville is a good way off.'* 

** Law sakes ! who's afeard ? — ^it's down river, 
somer near my old man, perhaps?" saidChlo^ 
speaking the last in the tone of a question, and 
looking at Mrs. Shelby. 

''No, Chloe; it's many hundred miles off," 
said Mrs. Shelby. 

Ghloe's countenance felL 

'' Never mind ; your going there shall bring 
yon nearer, Chloe* Tes, you may go ; and your 
wages shall every cent of them be laid aside for 
your husband's redemption." 

As when a bright sunbeam turns a dark cloud 
to silver, so Chloe's dark £eu» brightened imme* 
diately;— it really shone. 

'' Laws! if missis isn't too good I I was thiidc- 
ingofdatar very thing; 'cause I shouldn't need 
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no clothes^ nor shoes^ nor nothin'^-— I could save 
every eent. How loany weeks is der in a year^ 
missis?" 

« Fifty-two," said Mrs, Shdby. 

''Laws! now, dere is? and four dollars for 
eacb on 'em. Why, how much'd dat ar be ?" 

'' Two hundred and eight doUarsf," said Mrs. 
Shelby. / 

'' Why-e !" said Ohloe, with an accent of sur- 
prise and delight ; '' and how long would it take 
me to work it out, missis ?" 

"^ Some four or five years, Chloe; but, then, 
you needn't do it ali, — ^I shall add something to 
it" 

''I wouldn't hear to missis givin* lessons 
nor nothin'. MasVs quite right in dat ar;-- 
twouldn't do, no ways. I hope none our £unily 
ever bet lirought to dat ar, while I's got hands." 

^' Don't fear, Chloe; Til take caro of 4he 
honour ofthe family," said Mrs. Sheibyi smiling. 
** But when do you expect to go." 

'' Well, I wan't 'specting nothin' ; only Sam, 
he's a gwine to do river with some cdts, and he 
said I could go long with him ; so I jes put my 
things together. K missis was willin', I'd go 
with Sam to-moirow morning, if missis would 
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write my pass^ and write me a commenda- 
tion." 

"Well, Chloe, Til attend to it, if Mr. Shdby 
has no objections. I must speak to him.'' 

Mrs. Shelby went up stairs, and Aunt Chloe, 
delighted, went out to her cabin, to make her 
preparation. 

" Law sakes, Mas'r George ! ye didn't know Fs 
a gwine to Louisville to-morrow ! " she said to 
George, as, entering her cabin, he found her busy 
in sorting over her baby's clothes. " I thought 
Fd jis look over sis's things, and get 'em straight- 
ened up. But I'm gwine, Mad'r George — 
gwine to have four dollars a week; and mam 
is gwine to lay it all up, to buy back my old man 
ag'in!" 

" Whew I* said George, " here's a stroke cf 
business, to be sure ! How are you going?" 

» To-morrow, wid Sam. And now, Mas'r 
George, I knows you'll jist sit down and write 
to my old man, and tell him all about it— won't 
ye?" 

« To be sure," said George; ** Uncle Tom'll 
be right glad to hear from us. Ill go right in the 
liouse for paper and ink ; and then, you know. 
Aunt Chloe, I can tell about the new colts and all." 
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** Sartin, sartin, Mas'r George ; you go long, 
and m get ye up a bit of chicken^ or some 
sicb ; ye won't have many more suppers wld yer 
poor old aunty." 



CHAPTER XL 

"THE GRASS WITHERETH — THE FLOWER 
FADETH." 

Life passes with us all, a day at a time ; so it 
passed with our friend Tom, till two years were 
gone. Though parted from all his soul held dear, 
and though often yearning for what lay beyond, 
still was he never positively miserable. 

Tom read, in his Bible, of one who had 
** learned in whatsoever state he was, therewith 
to be content." It seemed to him good and 
reasonable doctrine, and accorded well with the 
settled and thoughtful habit which he had acquired 
from the reading of that same book. 

His letter homeward, as we related in the last 
chapter, was in due time answered by Master 
George, in a good, round, schoolboy hand, thai 
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Tom said might be read "/most across the room." 
It contained various refreshing items of home 
intelligence, with which our reader is fully 
acquainted: stated how Aunt Chloe had been 
hired out to a confectioner in Louisville, where 
her skill in the pastry line was gaining wonderful 
sums of money, all of which, Tom was informed, 
was to be laid up to go to make up the sum of 
his redemption-money : Mose and Pete were 
thriving, and the baby was trotting all about the 
house, under the care of Sally and the family 
generally. 

Tom's cabin was shut up for the present ; but 
George expatiated brilliantly on ornaments and 
additions to be made to it when Tom came back. 

The rest of this letter gave a list of George*s 
school studies, each one headed by a flourishing 
capital ; and also told the names of four new colts 
that appeared on the premises since Tom left; 
and stated, in the same connexion, that father 
and mother were well. The style of the letter 
was decidedly concise and terse ; but Tom thought 
it the most wonderful specimen of composition 
that had - appeared in modern times. He was 
never tired of looking at it, and even held a 
council with Eva on the expediency of getting it 
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firamed, to bang^ up in his room. Nothing but 
the difficulty of arranging it ao i^iat both aides 
of the page would show at once^ stood in; the 
way of ibis undertaking. 

The fiiendship of Tom and Eva had; grown 
with the diild's growth; and to humour her 
graeeful fanetes> and meet those thousand simple 
wants which invest diildhood like a many-coloured 
rainbow^ was Tom'sxinef delight. In the market, 
at morning, his eyes were always on the flower* 
stalls for rare bouquetSi for her, and the choioest 
peach or orange was slipped into his pockst^ to 
give to her when he came bock ; and the sight 
that pleased him most' was her sunny head look- 
ing out at the gate for his distant approadi, and 
her childish question — ^'^Well, Uncle Ton^.what 
have you got for me to-day ? " 

Nor was Eva less zealous in kind offiees, in 
return. Thou^ a child, she was a beautiM 
reader ; — such a reader of the Bible as. Tom had 
never before heard. At first, she read to please 
her humble friend ; but soon her own earnest 
nature threw out its t^idrils, and wound itself 
around the majestic book; and Eva loved i^ 
because it woke in her stiiange yearnings, and 
strong, dim. emotions, sucn as impaask>Bed> i 
ginative children love to feel. 

Digitized byVjOOQlC 
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At this time in our story the whole St. Glare 
establishment is, for the time bemg, removed to 
their vUla on Lake Fontchartndnb The heats of 
summer had driven all who weM able to leave 
the sultry and unhealthy oity, to seek the shores 
of the lake, and its cool sea Inreezes. . 

St. Glare's villa was aa East Indian eottage^ 
surrounded by light vorandahs of banlxKHWOii^ 
and opening on all sides into gardens and pleasure 
grounds. The common sitting-room qpened on 
to a large garden, fragrant with every piotusesque 
plant and flower of the tropics, where winding 
paths ran down to the very shores of the lake, 
whose silvery sheet of watCT lay there, rising and 
falling in the sunbeams, — a picture never for an 
hour the same, yet every hour more beautiful. 

It is now one of those intensely golden sunsets 
which kindle the whole horizon into one blaze 
of glory and make the water another sky. The 
lake lay in rosy or golden streaks, save where 
white-winged vessels glided hither and thither, 
like so many spirits, and little golden stars 
twinkled through the glow, and looked down at 
themselves as they trembled in the water. 

Tom and Eva were seated on a little mossy 
seat, in an arbour, at the foot of the garden. It 
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waA Sunday evening, and Eva's Bible lay open 
on her knee. Sbe read^ — ^^ And I saw a sea of 
glass, mingled with fire.'' 

"Tom," said Eva, suddenly stopping and 
pointing to the lake, "there 'tis.'* 

"What, Miss Eva?" 

"Don't you see, — ^theret" said the child, 
pointing to the glassy water, which, as it rose 
and fell, reflected the golden glow of the sky. 
" There's a ' sea of glass, mingled with fire/ " 

"True enough. Miss Eva," said Tom; and 
Tom sang — 

** had I the wings of the morning, 
I'd fly away to Canaan's shore ; 
Bright angels should convey me home, 
To the New Jerusalem." 

"Where do you suppose New Jerusalem is. 
Uncle Tom?" said Eva. . 

" Oh ! up in the clouds. Miss Eva." 

" Then I think I see it,'' said Eva. "Look in 
those clouds! — they look like great gates of 
pearl; and you can see beyond them — ^far, 
far off— it's all gold. Tom, sing about 'spirits 
bright.'" 

Tom sang the words of a well-known hymn — 
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^ I see a band of spirits bright, 
That taste the glories there ; 
They all are robed in spotless white, 
Ajid conquering palms thej bear." 

^' Uncle Tom, Fve seen *Aem," said Eva. 

Tom- had no doubt of it at all; it did not 
surprise bim in the least. If Eva had told him 
she had been to heaven^ he would have thought 
it entirely probable. 

"They come to me sometimes in my sleep, 
those spirits ;" and Eva's eyes grew dreamy, and 
she hummed, in a low voice — 

" They all are robed in spotless white. 
And conquering palms they bear." 

" Uncle Tom," said Eva, « Tm going there." 

"Where, Miss Eva?" 

The child rose, apd pointed her little hand to 
the sky; the glow of evening lit her golden 
hair and flushed cheek with a kind of unearthly 
radiance, and her eyes were bent earnestly on 
the skies. 

" I'm going thercy^ she said, " to the spirits 
bright, Tom. Fm going, before long" 

The faithful old heart felt a sudden thrust; 
and Tom thought how often he had noticed, 
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within six months^ that Eva's little hands had 
grown thinner, and her skin more transparent, 
and her breath shorter ; and how, when she ran 
or played in the garden, as she once could for 
hours, she became soon so tired and languid. He 
had heard Miss Ophelia speak often of a cough, 
that all her medicaments cou!d not cure; and 
even now that ferv^it chedc and little hand were 
burning with hectic fever ; and yet the thought 
that Eva's words suggested had never come to 
him till now. 

Even so, beloved Eva ! fiiir star of thy dwell- 
ing! Thou art passing away; but they that 
love thee dearest know it not. 

The colloquy between Tom and Eva was inter- 
rupted by a hasty call from Miss Opbelia, 

** Eva — ^Eva ! — why, child^ the dew is falling ; 
you mustn't be out thwe ! " 

Eva and Tom hastened in. 

Miss Ophelia was old and skilled in. the art 
of nursing. Siie had noted the slight dry coughy 
the daily brightening cheek ; nor could the lustre 
of the ey^ and the airy buoyancy bom of &yeT, 
deceive her. 

She tried to communicate her fears to St. 
Clare; but he threw baok her suggestions with 
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a resdess petulance, unlike Ins luwal cardess 
good humour. 

" Don't be croaking, cousin, — ^I hate it ! " he 
would say ; ** don't you see that the child is only 
growing? Childr^i alwqrs lose strength when 
they grow fast" 

^ But she has that cough T 

'' O r nonsense of that cough ! — it is not any* 
ihii^. She has taken a little cold, peihaps. Only 
take care of the child, keep her from the night 
air, and don't let her play too hard, and she'll do 
well enough." 

So St. Clare said ; but he grew nervous and 
restless. He watched Eva feverishly day by day, 
as might be told by the frequency with which he 
repeated over that " the child was quite well ^ — 
diat there wasn't anything in that coi^h, — ^it was 
only some little stomach affection, such as chil- 
dren often had. But he kept by her mcwe than 
, befoi*e> took her oftener to ride with him, brought 
* home every few days some receipt or strengthen- 
ing mixture, — ''not," he said, ^that the child 
needed it, but then it would not do her any 
harm." 

Qfttimes St. Clare would feel a sudden thrill, 
and clasp her in has arms^ as if thafr fond clasp 
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could save her ; and his hearik rose up with wild 
determination to keep her, never to let her go. 

The child's whole heart and soul seemeil ab- 
sorbed in works of love and kindness. She still 
loved to play with Topsy and the various coloured 
children ; but she now seemed rather a spectator 
than an actor of their plays, and she would sit 
for half an hour at a time, laughing at the odd 
tricks of Topsy, — and then a shadow would seem 
to pass across her face, her eyes grew misty, and 
her thoughts were^afar. 

^^ Mamma," she said, suddenly, to her mother 
one day, " why don't we teach our servants to 
read?" 

*' What a question, child! People never do." 

« Why don't they ?" said Eva. 

" Becauseit is no use for them to read. It 
don't help them to work any better, and they are 
not, made for anything else." 

'^ But they ought to read the Bible, msanm&, to 
learn God's will." 

" Oh ! they can get that read to them all ti^y 
need." 

^^It seems to me, mamma, the Bible is for every 
one to read themselves. They need it a great 
many times when there is nobody to read it." 
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^^Eva, you are an odd child/' said her 
mother. 

*' Miss Ophelia has taught Topsy to read," con- 
tinued Eva. 

" Yes, and you see how much good it does. 
Topsy is the worst creature I ever saw ! " 

** Here's poor mammy! " said Eva, " She does 
love the Bible so mach, and wishes so she could 
read ! And what will she do when I can't read 
to her?" 

Marie was busy turning over the contents of a 
drawer, as she answered — 

** Well, of course, by-and-by, Eva, you will 
have other things to think of, besides reading the 
Bible round to servants. Not but that is very 
proper ; I've done it myself, when I had health. 
But when you come to be dressing and going into 
company, you won t have time. . See here ! '' she 
added, ** these jewels I'm going to give you when 
you come out. I wore them to my first balL I 
tell you, Eva, I made a sensation." 

Eva took the jewel-case, and lifted from it a 
diamond necklace. Her large, thoughtful eyes 
rested on them, but it was plain her thoughts 
were elsewhere. 

** How sober you look, child ! " said Marie. 
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'' Are these worth a great deal of money, 
mamma ?** 

*^ To be sore ihej are. Father sent to France 
for them. They are worth a small fortune. 

« I wish I had them," said Eva, " to do what 
I pleased with ! " 

^ What would you do with them ? " 

** Pd sell them, and buy a place in the free 
States, and take all our people iheie, and hire 
teachers, to teach them to read and write." 

Eva was cut short by her mother's laughing. 

"Set up a boarding-school! Wouldn't yoa 
teach them to play on the piano, and paint on 
velvet?'' 

" I'd teach them to read their own Bible, and 
write their own letters, and read letters that are 
written to them," said Eva, steadily. " I know, 
mamma, it does, come very hard an them, that 
they can't do these things. Tom Heels it — ^mazmny 
does~« great many of them do. I think if a 
wrong.** 

" Oomei come, Eva; you are only a child t 
Tou don't knowanytlung about these things," 
said Marie; '* besides, your talking makes my 
bead ache." 

Marie always had a headache on hand for 
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any oonvBrsatlon that did not ozactly suit 
her. 

Eva stole away ; but after ihat^ she aasiduously 
gave mammy reading lessoDS. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

HENKIQTTS. 

AB<yuT this thne, St. Clare's brother AUred, vrith 
his eldest son^ a boy of twelve^ spent a day or 
two -with the family at the lake. 

Henrique^ the eldest son of Alfred, was a noble^ 
dark-eyed, princely boy, full of vivacity and 
spirit; and, from the first moment of introduc- 
tion, seemed to be perfectly tecinated by his 
cousin Evangeline. 

Eva>had a £ttie pet pony, of a snowy white- 
ness. It waa easy as a oradle, and as gentle as 
its little mistress; and this pony was now brought 
tip to the back verandah by Tom, while a little 
mulatto boy, of about thirteen, led along a smaS 
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black Arabian^ which had just been imported, at 
a great expense, for Henrique. 

Henrique had a boy's pride in his new posses- 
sion ; and as he advanced and took the reins out 
of the hands of his little groom, he looked care- 
fully over him, and his brow darkened. 

" What's this. Dodo, you little lazy dog? you 
haven't rubbed my horse down this morning." 

** Yes, mas'r," said Dodo, submissively ; *^ he 
got that dust on his own self." 

"You rascal, shut your mouth!" said Hen- 
rique, violently raising his riding-whip. " How 
dare you speak ? " 

The boy was a handsome, bright-eyed mulatto, 
of just Henrique's size, and his curling hair hung 
round a high, bold forehead. He had white blood 
in his veins, as could be seen by the quick flush 
in his cheek, and the sparkle of his eye, as he 
eagerly tried to spe^k. 

" Mas'r Henrique ! — " he began. 

Henrique struck him across the face with his 
riding-whip, and, seizing one of his arms, forced 
him on to hb knees^ and beat him till he was out 
of breath. 

" There, you impudent dog ! Now will you 
learn not to answer back when I speak to you? 
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Tftke the hone back, and clean him properly, 
ril teach you your place ! " 

'* Young mas'r," said Tom, '* I 'specs what he 
was gwine to say was, that the horse would roll 
when he was bringing him up from the stable ; 
he's so full of spirits, — that's the way he got that 
dirt on him ; I Ipoked to his cleaning." 

*^ You hold your tongue till you're asked to 
speak ! " said Henrique, turning on his heel, and 
walking up the steps to speak to Eva, who stood 
in her riding-dress. 

" Dear cousin, I'm sorry this stupid fellow has 
kept you waiting," he said. "Let's sit down 
here on this seat till they come. What's the 
matter, cousin ? — ^you look sober." 

" How could you be so crViel and wicked to 
poor Dodo?" said Eva. 

"Cruel — ^wicked!" said the boy, with un- 
affected surprise. " What do you mean, dear Eva ? " 

" I don't want you to call me dear Eva, when 
you do so,** said Eva. 

" Dear cousin, you don't know Dodo ; it's the 
only way to manage him, he's so full of lies and 
excuses. The only way is to put him down at 
once, — not let him open his mouth; that's the 
way papa manages.'' 
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^ But Uncle Tom said it was aa aocident, and 
he never tells what isn't true. " 

^* He's an uncommon old nigger then! " said 
Henrique. *^I>odo will lie as &st as he can 
speak." 

** You fright^i him into deceiving, if jou treat 
himso.*' 

" Why, Eva, you've really tak^i such a fancy 
to Dodo, that I shall be jealous." 

" But you beat him, — and he didn't deserve it.** 

*^ Oh, well, it may go for some time when he 
does, and don't get it. A few cuts never come 
amiss with Dodo, — ^he's a regular spirit, I can 
tell you ; but I won't beat him again before you, 
if it troubles you." 

Eva was not satisfied, but found it in vain to 
try to make her handsome cousin understand her 
feelings. 

Dodo soon appeared with the horses. 

" Well, Dodo, you've done pretty well this 
time," said his yoimg master, with a most gracious 
air. ^' Gome now, and hold Miss Eva's horse, while 
I put her on to the saddle." 

Dodo came and stood by Eva's pony. His face 
was troubled : his eyes looked as if he had been 
crying. 
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H^miquey who valued himself on his gentle- 
manly adroitness in all masters of gallantry, soon 
had his fair cousin in the saddle, and, gathering 
the reins, placed them in her hands. 

•But Eva bent to the other side of the horse, 
where Dodo was standing, and said, as he relin- 
quished the rein&— <^ That's a good boy, Dodo;— 
thank you ! " 

Dodo looked up in amazement into the sweet 
young face ; the blood rushed to his cheeks, and 
the tears to his eyes. 

** Here, Dodo," said his master, imperiously. 

Dodo sprang and held the horse, while his 
master mounted. 

" There's a picayune for you to buy candy with. 
Dodo," said Henrique ; " go get some." 

And Henrique cantered down the walk after 
Eva. Dodo stood looking after the two children. 
One had given him money ; and one had given 
him what he wanted far more-— a kind word, 
kindly spoken. Dodo had been only a few months 
away from his mother. His master had bought 
him at a slave warehouse, for his handsome face, 
to be a match to the handsome pony ; and he was 
now getting his breaking in, at the hands of his 
young master. 
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The scene of the beating had been witnessed 
by the two brothers St. Clare, from another part 
of the garden. '^ I suppose you consider this 
an instructive practice for Henrique," said Augus- 
tine, drily. 

" I couldn't help it, if I didn't. Henrique is a 
regular little tempest; — ^his mother and I have- 
given him up, long ago. But, then, that Dodo is 
a perfect sprite, — ^no amoimt of whipping can 
hurt him." 

"The proverb says, * They that cannot govern 
themselves cannot govern others,'" said St. 
Clare, gravely. 

"Eva, darling! you're not much tired?" said 
St. Clare, ajs he clasped her in his arms on her 
return, from her ride. 

"No, papa," said the child; but her short, 
hard breathing alarmed her father. 

" How could you ride so fast, dear ? — ^you 
know it's bad for you." 

" I felt so well, papa, and liked it so much, I 
forgot." 

St. Clare carried her in his arms into the 
parlour, and laid her on the sofa. 

" Henrique, you must be careful of Eva," said 
he ; "you mustn't ride fast with her," 
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" 111 take her under my care," said Henrique, 
seating himself by the sofa, and taking Eva's 
hand. 

Eva soon found herself much better. Her 
father and uncle resumed their game^ and the 
children were left together. 

*<Do you know, Eva, I'm so sorry papa is only, 
going to stay two days here, and then I shan't 
aee you again for ever so long ! If I stay with 
you, Td try to be good, and not be cross to 
Dodo, and so on. I don't mean to treat Dodo 
ill ; but, you know, Pve got such a quick temper. 
Pm not really bad to him, though ; I give him a 
picayune now and then, and you see he dresses 
well. I thinky on the whole, Dodo's pretty 
weU off.'' 

" Would you think you were well ofl^ if there 
were not one creature in the world near you to 
love you?** 

«I? Well, of course not." 

*^ And you have taken Dodo away fr«m all the 
friends he ever had, and now he has not a crea- 
ture to love him ; — ^nobody can be good that way." 

« WeU, I can't help it, as I know of. I can't 
get his mother, and I can't love him myself, nor 
anybody elsei as I know o£" 
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« Why carft you f " said Ev». 

**Xotw Dodo! Why, Eva, you wouldn't have 
me ! I may like him well enough ; but you don't 
love your servants." 

**Ido, indeed.* 

"How odd!" 

"Don't the BiUe say we BHBt love every- 
body?" 

Her eyes were fixed and thoughtful for a few 
moments. 

"At any rate," she said, "dear eouain, do 
love poor Dodo^ and be kind to him, for my 
saker 



CHAPTER Xm. 

FORESHADOWINOS. 

Two days after this, Alfred St Ohure and 
Augustine parted; and Eva, who had been 
stimulated by the society of her young cousin 
to exertions beyond her strength, began to faft. 
rapidly. St. Clare was at last willing to call in 
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medical advice, — a thing from which he had 
always shrunk, because it was the admission of 
an unwelc(Mne truth. 

But, for a day or two, Eva was so unwell as to 
be confined to the house; and the doctor was 
called. 

Marie St. Clare had taken no notice of the 
child's gradually decaying health and strength, 
because it was the first principle of her belief 
that nobody ever was or could be so great a 
sufierer as hersdf; and, therefore, she always 
repelled quite indignantly any suggestion that 
any one round her could be sick. She was 
always sure, in such a case that it was nothing but 
laziness, or want of energy ; and that, if they had 
had the sufiering she had, they would soon know 
tie difierence. 

Miss Ophelia had several times tried to awaken 
her maternal fears about Eva, but to no avail. 

"I don't see as anything ails the child," she 
would say ; *^ she runs about and plays.'' 

"But she has a cough." 

" Cough ! you don't need to tell me about a 
cough. I've always been subject to a cough, all 
my days. When I was of Eva's age, they thought 
I was in a consumption. Night after nighty 
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mammy used to sit up with me. Oh! Eva's cough 
is not anything/' 

" JSut she gets weak, and is short-hreathed*** 

'^ Law! I've had that years and years ; if s only 
a nervous affection." 

** But she sweats so, nights ! ^ 

" Well, I have, these ten years. Very oflben, 
night after night, my clothes will be wringing 
wet ; there won't be a dry thread in my night- 
clothes, and the sheets will be so that mammy 
has to hang them up to dry ! Eva doesn't sweat 
anything like that ! " 

Miss Ophelia shut her mouth for a season. 
But, now that Eva was fairly and visibly pros- 
trated, and a doctor called, Marie, all on a sudden, 
topk a new turn. 

" She knew it," she said; "she always felt it, 
that she was destined to be the most miserable 
of mothers. Here she was, with her wretched 
health, and her only darling child going down 
to the grave before her eyes ; — and Marie routed 
up mammy nights, and rumpussed and scolded 
with more energy than ever, all day, on the 
strength of this new misery. 

As for the child, though nursed so tenderly, 
and though life was imfolding before her with 
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every brightness that love and wealth could give, 
she had no regret for herself in dying. 

In that book which she and her simple old 
friend had read so much together, she had seen 
and taken to her young heart the image of One 
who loved the uttle child ; and, as she gazed and 
mused. He had ceased to be an image and a pic- 
ture of the distant past, and come to be a living 
all-surrounding reality. His love enfolded her 
childish heart with more than mortal tenderness ; 
and it was to Him, she said, she was going, and 
to his home. 

But her heart yearned with sad tenderness for 
all that she was to leave behind. Her father 
most ; for Eva, though she never distinctly thought 
so, had an instinctive perception that she was 
more in his heart than any other. 

She felt, too, for those fond, faithful servants, 
to whom she was as daylight and sunshine. She 
had vague longings to do something for them*, — 
to bless and save not only them, but all in their 
condition, — ^longings that contrasted sadly with 
the feebleness of her little frame. 

** Uncle Tom," she said, one day, when sho 
was reading to her friend, *^ I can understand why 
Jesus wanted to die for us." 
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"Why, Miss Eva?" 

« Because I've felt so^ too." 

<'What is it. Miss Eva?— I don't under- 
stand." 

'^ I can't tell jou ; but, when I saw those poor 
ereatures on the boat, you know, when you ca^e 
up and I,— some had lost their mothers^ and some 
their husbands, and some mothers cried for their 
little children, — and when I heard about poor 
Frue, — oh, wasn't that dreadful 1— and a great 
many other times, Tve felt that I would be glad 
to die, if my dying could stop all this misery. I 
would die for them, Tom, if I could," said the 
child, earnestly, laying her little thin hand on 
bis. 

Tom looked at the child with awe ; and when 
she, hearing her father s voice, glided away, he 
wiped his eyes many times, as he looked after her. 

*^ It's jest no use tryin' to keep Miss Eva 
here," said he to mammy, whom he met a moment 
after. She's got the Lord's mark in her fore- 
head. 

'^ Ah, yes, yes, " said mammy, raising her 
hands; "Tve allers said so. She wasn't never 
like a child that's to live— there allers something 
deep in her eyes. Pve told missis so, many the 
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time ; if s a eomin' true, — we all sees ity — dear, 
little, blessed lamb V 

Eva came tripping up the verandah steps to 
her father. It was late in the afternoon, and the 
rajs of the sun formed a kind of glorj behind 
her, as she came forward in her white dress, with 
^r golden hair and glowing cheeks, her eyes 
unnaturally bright with the slow fever that 
burned in her veins. 

St. Clare had called her to show her a statuette 
that he had been baying for her ; but her appear- 
imce, as she came on, impressed him suddenly 
and painfully. There is a kind of beauty, so 
intense^ yet so fragile, that we cannot bear to 
look at it. Her &ther folded her suddenly in his 
arms, and almost forgot what he was going to 
tdlher. 

^^ Eva, dear, you are better now-a-days, — are 
you not?" 

*^ Papa, said Eva, with sudden firmness, '^ I've 
had things I wanted to say to you a great 
while. I want to say them now, before I get 
weaker." 

St. Glare trembled as Eva seated herself in 
his lap. She laid her head on his boaom^ and 
said-— 
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''It's all no use, papa, to keep it to myself 
any longer. The time is coming when I am 
going to leave you. I am going, and never to 
come back !" and Eva sobbed. 

" O, now, my dear little Eva ! " said St. Clare, 
trembling as he spoke, but speaking cheerfully, 
'* you've got nervous and low-spirited ; you 
mustn't indulge such gloomy ' thoughts. See 
here, Pve bought a statuette for you ! " 

** No, papa," said Eva, putting it gently away, 
" don't deceive yourself !— I am not any better, 
I know perfectly well, — ^and I am going, before 
long. I am not nervous,—! am not low-spirited. 
If it were not for you, papa, and my friends, I 
should be perfectly happy. I want to go,— I long 
to go!" 

' " Why, dear child, what has made your poor 
little heart so sad ! You have had everything, to 
make you happy, that could be given you." 

'' I had rather be in heaven ; though, only for 
my friends' sake, I would be willing to live. 
There are a great many things here that make 
me sad, that seem dreadful to me ; I had rather 
be there ; but I don't want to leave you,*-it 
almost breaks my heart I " 

** What makes you sad, and seems dreadful, 
Eva?** 
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^ 0> things that are done, and done all the 
time. I feel sad for our poor people ; they love 
me dearly, and they are all good and kind to 
me. I wish, papa, they were all/ree ." 

" Why, Eva, child, don*t you think they are 
well enough off, now ? " 

" O, but, papa, if anything should happen you, 
what wiU become of them ? There are few men 
like you, papa. Uncle Alfred isn't like you, and 
mamma isn't; and then, think of poor old Prue's 
owners ! What liorrid things people do, and can 
do!" and Eva shuddered. 

** My dear child, you are too sensitive. I'm 
sorry I ever let you hear such stories." 

" O, that's what troubles me, papa. You 
want me to live so happy, and never to have 
any pain, — ^never suffer anything, — ^not even hear 
a sad story, when other poor creatures have 
nothing but pain and sorrow all their lives ; — ^it 
seems selfish. I ought to know such things, I 
ought, to feel about them ! Such things always 
sunk into my heart ; they went down deep ; Tve 
thought and thought about them. Papa, isn't 
there any way to have all slaves made free ?" 

** That's a difficult question, dearest. There's 
no doubt that this way is a very bad one ; a great 
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many people tbink so ; I do myself. I heartily 
ymtk that there was not a slave in the land; 
but, then, I don't know what is to be done 
about it r* 

^^ Papa, yon are such a good man, and so 
noble, and kind, and you always have a way of 
saying things that's so pleasant, couldn't you go 
all round and try and persuade people to do right 
about thisf When I am dead, papa, then you 
will think of me, and do it for my sake. I 
would do it, if I could." 

"When you are dead, Eva," said St. Clare, 
passionately. " O diild, don't talk to me so! 
You are all I have on earth." 

" Poor old Prue's child was all that she had,— 
and yet she had to hear it crying, and she 
conldn't help it ? Papa, these poor creatures love 
their children as much as you do me. O! do 
something for them ! There's poor mammy loves 
her children ; I've seen her cry when she talked 
about them. And Tom loves his children ; and 
it's dreadful, papa, tiiat such things are happen- 
ing all the time I " 

** There, there, darling,*' said St. Clare, sooth- 
ingly; only don't distress yourself don't talk of 
dying, and I will do anything you wish." 
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^'And promise me, dear father, that Tom 
shall have his freedom as soon as" — die stopped 
and said, in a hesitating tone— ^^ I am gone." 

"Yes, my dear, I will do anything in the 
world,— anything you could ask me to." 

** Dear papa," said the child, laying her burn- 
ing cheek against his, " how I wish we could go 
together!" 

'* Where, dearest V said St. Clare. 

" To our Saviour's home; it's so sweet and 
peaceful there — ^it is all so loving there!" The 
child spoke unconsciously, as of a place where she 
had often been. ** Don't you want to go, papa ? " 
she said. 

St. Clara drew h&t doser to him, but was 
Silent. 

" You will come to me," said the child, speak- 
ing in a voice of calm certainty whidi she often 
used unconsciously. 

" I shall come after you. I shall not forget 
you." 

The shadows of the solemn evening closed 
round them deeper and deeper, as St. Clare sat 
silently holding the little frail form to his bosom. 
He saw no more the deep eyes, but the voice came 
over him as a spirit voice ; and, as it grew daxker. 
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he took his child to her bed-room; and, when 
■he was prepared for rest, he sent away the 
attendants, and rocked her in his arms, and sung 
to her till she was asleep. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

EVA AND TOPST. 

It was Sunday afternoon. St. Clare was stretched 
on a bamboo lounge in the verandah, and Marie 
lay reclined on a sofa, opposite the window 
opening on the verandah, closely secluded, under 
an awning of transparent gauze, from the oulr- 
rages of the mosquitos, when a carriage drove 
up before the verandah, and Eva and Miss 
Ophelia alighted. 

Miss Ophelia marched straight to her own 
chamber, to put away her bonnet and shawl, as 
was always her manner, before she sjpoke a word 
on any subject; while Eva came, at St. Clare's 
call, and was sitting on his knee, giving him an 
acooont of the services they had heard. 
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They soon heard loud exclamations from Miss 
Ophelia's room^ which, like the one in which they 
were sitting, opened on the verandah, and violent 
reproof addressed to somebody, 

" What new witchcraft has Tops been brew- 
ing?" asked St. Clare. " That commotion is of 
her raising, ni be bound." 

And, in a moment after, Miss Ophelia, in high 
indignation, came dragging the culprit along. 

'* Come out here now !" she said. " I will tell 
your master!" 

** What's the case, now ?" asked Augustine. 

" The case is, that I cannot be plagued with 
this child any longer ! It's past all bearing ; flesh 
and blood cannot endure it ! Here, I locked her 
up, and gave her a hymn to study ; and what 
does she do, but spy out where I put my key> 
and has gone to my bureau, and got a bonnet- 
trimming, and cut it all to pieces, to make 
doll's jackets ! I never saw anything like it in 
my life.'' 

" I told you, cousin,'* said Marie, " that you'd 
find out that these creatures can't be brought up 
without seventy. If I had my way, now," she 
said, looking reproachfully at St. Clare, " I'd 
send that child out, and have her thoroughly 

I 
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whipped ; I'd have her whipped till she couldn^t 
stand!" 

" I wouldn't have the child treated so, for the 
world," Miss Ophelia said ; " but, I aih sure, 
Augustine, I don't know what to do. I've taught 
snd taught; Tve talked till Fm tired; I've 
whipped her ; Tve punished her in every way 
I can think of, and still she's just what she was 
at first." 

"Come here. Tops, you monkey!" said St. 
Glare, caUing the child up to him. 

Topsy came up; her round, hard eyes glit- 
tering and blinking with a mixture of apprehen- 
siveness and their usual cdd drollery. 

" What makes you behave so ?" said St. Gare, 
who could not help being amused with the child's 
expression. 

" 'Spects it's my wicked heart," said Topsy 
demurely ; " Miss Feely says so." 

" Don't you see how Miss Ophelia has done 
for you? She says she has done everything she 
can think of." 

** Lor, yes, mas'r, old missis used to say so, too. 
She whipped ;ne a heap harder, and used to pull 
my har, and knock my head ag'in the door; but 
it didn't do me no good ! I 'specks, if they's to 
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pull every spear o' har out o' my head, it wouldn't 
do no good, neither — ^I's so wicked! Laws I I's 
nothin' but a nigger, no ways !" 

" Well, I shall have to give her up,*' said 
Miss Ophelia ; ** I can't have that trouble any 
longer." 

Eva, who had stood a silent spectator of the 
scene thus far, now inade a silent sign to Topsy 
to follow her. There was a little glass-room at 
the comer of the verandah, which St. Clare used 
as a sort of reading-room ; and Eva and Topsy 
disappeared into this place. 

"What's Eva going about now?" said St. 
Clare ; " I mean to see." 

And, advancing on tip-toe, he lifted up a cur- 
tain that covered the glass-door, and looke.d in. 
In a moment, laying his finger on his lips, he 
made a silent gesture to Miss Ophelia to come 
and look. There sat the two children on the floor 
with their side faces towards them. Topsy, with 
her usual air of careless drollery and unconcern ; 
but, opposite to her, Eva, her whole face fervent 
with feeling, and tears in her large eyes. 

** What does make you so bad, Topsy ? Why 
won't you try and be good ? Don't you love 
anybody y Topsy?" 
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" Don'no nothing 'bout love ; I loves candy 
and sich, that's all," said Topsy. 

" But you love your father and mother ?'* 

" Never had none, ye know, I tolled ye that, 
Miss Eva/' 

" 0, I know," said Eva, sadly; "but hadn't 
you any brother, or sister, or aunt, or" 

" No, none on 'em, — never had nothing nor 
nobody." 

" But, Topsy, if you'd only try to be good, you 
might" 

" Couldn't never be nothin' but a nigger, if I 
was ever so^good," said Topsy. " If I could be 
skinned, and come white, I'd try then." 

** But people can love you, if you are black, 
Topsy. Miss Ophelia would love you, if you 
were good." 

Topsy gave the short, blunt laugh that waa her 
common mode of expressing incredulity. 

" Don't you think so ?" said Eva. 

" No ; she can't bar me, 'cause Tm a nigger ! — 
she'd 's soon have a toad touch her ! There can't 
nobody love niggers, and niggers can'^; do nothin'! 
/ don't care," said Topsy, beginning to whistle. 

" O, Topsy, poor child, I love you!" said Eva, 
with a sudden burst of feeling, and laying her 
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little thin white hand on Topsy's shoulder ; ** I 
love you, because you haven't had any father, or 
mother, or friends ; because you've been a poor 
abused child ! I love you, and I want you to be 
good. I am very unwell, Topsy, and I think I 
shan't live a great while ; and it really grieves me 
to have you be so naughty. I wish you would 
try to be good, for my sake ; it's only a little 
while I shall be with you*" 

The round keen eyes of the black child were 
overcast with tears ; — large bright drops rolled 
heavily down, one by one, and fell on the little 
white hand. Tes, in that moment, a ray of real 
belief, a ray of heavenly love, had penetrated the 
darkness of her heathen soul ! She laid her head 
down between her knees, and wept and sobbed, — 
while the beautiful child, bending over her, looked 
like the picture of some bright angel stooping to 
reclaim a sinner. 

*^ Poor Topsy !" said Eva, " don't you know 
that Jesus loves all alike ? He is just as willing 
to love you as me. He loves you just as I do, — 
only more, because He is better. He wiU help 
you to be good ; and you can go to heaven at 
last, and be an angel for ever, just as much as if 
you were white. Only think of it, Topsy !— yoti 
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can be one of those spirits bright. Undo Tom 
sings about." 

" 0, dear Miss Eva, dear Miss Eva !" said the 
child ; " I will try, I will try ; I never did care 
nothin' about it before." 

St. Clare, at this instant, dropped the curtain. 
" It puts me in mind of mother," he said to Misa 
Ophelia. " It is true what she told me ; if we 
want to give sight to the blind, we must be willing 
to do as Christ did, — call them to us, and pi^ our 
hands on them" 



CHAPTER XV. 

eya's fabbwell, 

Eya's bed-room was a spacious apartment; which, 
like all the other rooms in the house, opened on 
to the broad verandah. St. Clare had gratified 
his own eye and taste in furnishing this room in 
a style that had a peculiar keeping with the cha- 
racter of her for whom it was intended. Those 
little eyes never opened, in the morning light, 
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without falling on something which suggested to 
the heart soothing and beautiful thoughts. 

The deceitful strength which had buoyed Eva 
up for a little while was fast passing away; seldom 
and more seldom her light footstep was heard io 
the verandah^ and offcener and oftener she was 
found reclined on a little lounge by the open win- 
dow^ her large deep eyes fized on the rising and 
falling waters of the lake. 

It was towards the middle of the afternoon, as 
she was so reclining, — ^her Bible half open, her 
little transparent fingers lying listlessly between 
the leaves, — suddenly she heard her mother's 
voice, in sharp tones, in the verandah. 

" What now, you baggage ! — what new piece 
of mischief! You've been picking the flowers^ 
bey?" and Eva heard the sound of a smart 
slap. 

" Law, missis ! — they's for Miss Eva," she 
heard a voice say, which she knew belonged t(^ 
Topsy. 

« Miss Eva ! A pretty excuse ! — ^you suppose 
she wants yov/ir flowers, you good-for-nothing 
nigger ! Get along off with you !'* 

In a monjient Eva was off from her lounge^ and 
in the verandah. 
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** O, don't mother ! I should like the flowers ; 
do give them to me ; I want them !'* 

** Why, Eva, your room is full now." 

" I can't have too many," said Eva. " Topsy, 
do bring them here " 

Topsy, who had stood sullenly, holding down 
her head, now came up and offered her flowers. 
She did it with a look of hesitation and bashful- 
ness, quite unlike the eldrieh boldness and bright- 
ness which was usual with her. 

" It's a beautiful bouquet !" said Eva, looking 
at it. 

It was rather a singular one, — a brilliant scarlet 
geranium, and one single white japonica, with its 
glossy leaves. It was tied up with an evident 
eye to the contrast of colour, and the arrange- 
ment of every leaf had carefully been studied. 

Topsy looked pleased, as Eva said — " Topsy, 
you arrange flowers very prettily. Here," she 
said, " is this vase I haven't any flowers for. I 
wish you'd arrange something every day for it." 

« Well, that's odd!" said Marie. "What in 
the world do you want that for ?" 

** Never mind, mamma; you'd as lief as not 
Topsy should do it, — ^had you not?" 

** Of course, anything you please, dear! Topsy, 
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you hear your young mistress; — see that you 
mind.'' 

Topsy made a short courtsey, and looked down ; 
and^ as she turned away, Eva saw a tear roll down 
her dark cheek. 

« You see, mamma, I knew poor Topsy wanted 
to do something for me," said Eva to her mother. 

^ 0, nonsense ! it's only because she likes to 
do mischief. She knows sl^e mustn't pick flowers, 
-Iso she does it ; that's all there is to it. But^ 
if you fancy to have her pluck them, so be it." 

" Mamma, I think Topsy is different from what 
she used to be ; she's trying to be a good girl." 

" She'U have to try a good while before she 
gets to be good/' said Marie, with a careless 
laugh. 

"Well, you know, mamma, poor Topsy! every- 
thing has always been against her." 

" Not since she's been here, Tm sure. K she 
hasn't been talked to, and preached to, and every 
earthly thing done that anybody could do." 

'^ But, mamma, it's so different to be brought 
up as Tve been, with so many friends, so many 
things to make me good and happy ; and to be 
brought up as she's been, all the time, till she 
oamehere!" 
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" Most likely," said Marie, yawning. 

" It's such a pity,— oh ! such a pity ! " said Eva,. 
looking out on the distant lake, and speaking half 
to herself. 

« What's a pity ?" said Marie. 

"Why, that any one, who could be a bright 
angel, and live with angels, should go all down^ 
down, down, and nobody help them ! — oh, dear!" 

"Well, we can't help it; it's no use worrying, 
Eva!" 

"Mamma," sadd Eva, "I want to have some of 
my hair cut off, — a good deal of it." 

"What for?" said Marie. 

"Mamma, I want to give some away to my 
friends, while I am able to give it to them myselfL 
Won't you ask aunty to come and cut it for me?" 

Marie raised her voice, and called Miss Ophelia 
from the other room. 

The child half rose from her pillow as she came 
in, and, shaking down her long golden-brown 
curls, said, rather playfully, " Come, Aunty, shear 
the sheep!" 

"What's that?" said St. Clare, who just then 
entered with some fruit he had been out to get 
for her. 

** Papa, I just want aunty to cut off some of my 
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hair; — ^there's too much of it^ and it makes my 
head hot. Besides, I want to give some of it 
away." 

Miss Ophelia came with her scissors. 

** Take care, — don't spoil the looks of it !" said 
her father ; '^ cut underneath where it won't show. 
Eva's curls are my pride." 

'^ O, Papa !" swd Eva, sadly. 

'^ Yes, and I want them kept handsome against 
the time I take you up to your uncle's plantation, 
to see Cousin Henrique," said St. Clare, in a gay 
tone. 

" I shall never go there. Papa ; — I am 
going to a better country. O, do believe me ! 
Don't you see, Papa, that I get weaker every 
day?" 

** Why do you insist that I shall believe such a 
cruel thing, Eva?" said her father. 

*^ Only because it is true. Papa : and, if you 
will believe it now, perhaps you will get to feel 
about it as I do." 

St. Qlare closed his lips, and stood gloomily 
eyeing the long beautiful curls, which, as they 
were separated from the child's head, were laid 
one by one in her lap. She raised them up, 
looked earnestly at them, twined them around her 
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thin fingers, and looked, from time to time, 
anxiously at her father. 

" Papa, my strength fades away eveiy day, and 
I know, I must go. There are some things I 
want to say and do, — that I ought to do; and 
you are so unwilling to have me speak a word on 
this subject. But it must come; there's no 
putting it off. Do be willing I should speak 
now !" 

"My child^ I am willing!" said St. Clare, 
covering his eyes with one hand, and holding up 
Eva's hand with the other. 

" Then, I want to see all our people together ; 
I have some things I must say to them," said 
Eva. 

** WM^^ said St. Clare, in a tone of dry en- 
durance. 

Miss Ophelia despatched a messenger, and soon 
the whole of the servants were convened in the 
room. 

Eva lay back on her pillows ; her hair hanging 
loosely about her face, her crimson cheeks con- 
trasting painfully with the intense whiteness of 
her complexion, and the thin contour of her 
limbs and features, and her large soul-like eyes 
fixed earnestly on every one. 
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The servants were struck, with a sudden emotion. 
The spiritual face, the long locks of hair cut off 
and lying by her, her father's averted face, and 
Marie's sobs, struck at once upon the feelings of a 
sensitive and impressible race ; and, as they came 
in, they looked one on another, sighed, and shook 
their heads. There was a deep silence, like that 
of a funeral. 

Eva raised herself, and looked long and earnestly 
round at every one. All looked sad and appre- 
hensive. Many of the women hid their faces in 
their aprons. 

" I sent for you all, my dear friends," said Eva, 
** because I love you. I love you all ; and I have 
something to say to you, which I want you always 

to remember • I am going to leave you. 

In a few more weeks, you will see me no more" — 

Here the child was interrupted by bursts of 
groans, sobs, and lamentations, which broke from 
all present, and in which her slender voice was 
lost entirely. She waited a moment, and then, 
speaking in a tone that checked the sobs of all, 
ahe said — 

" If yOu love me, you must not interrupt me so. 
Listen to what I say. I want to speak to you 
about your souls Many of you, I am 
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afraid^ are very careless* Tou are thinMng only 
about this world. I want you to remember that 
there is a beautiful world, where Jesus is. I am 
going there, and you can go there. It is for you 
«fl much as me. But, if you want to go there^ 
you must not live idle, careless, thoughtless Uves. 
Tou must be Christians. Tou must rtoiember 
that each one of you can become angels, and be 

angels for ever. If you want to be 

Christians, Jesus will help you. Tou must pray 
to him ; you must read " — 

The child checked herself, looked pteously at 
them, and said sorrowfiilly-«- 

** O, dear ! you can't read, — ^poor souls!'' and 
she hid her face in the pillow and sobbed, while 
many a smothered sob from those she was ad- 
dressing, who were kneeling on the floor, aroused 
her. 

*' Never mind,** she said, raising her face, and 
smiling brightly through her tears, ** I have prayed 
for you ; and I know Jesus will help you, even if 
you can't read. Try all to do the best you can ; 
pray every day ; ask Him to help you, and get 
the Bible read to you whenever you can; and I 
think' I shall see you all in heaven." 

*' Amen," was the murmured response from the 
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lips of Tom and Mammy, and some of the elder 
ones, who belonged to the church. The younger 
and more thoughtless ones, for the time completely 
overcome, were sobbing, with their heads bowed 
upon their knees. 

" I know," said Eva, " you all love me." 

"Yes; oh, yes! indeed we do! Lord bless 
her !" was the involuntary answer of all. 

" Yes, I know you do ! There isn't one of you 
that hasn't always been very kind to me ; and I 
want to give you something that, when you look 
at, you shall always remember me. I'm going to 
give all of you a curl of my hair ; and, when ybu 
look at it, think that I loved you and am gone to 
heaven, and that I want to see you all there." 

As each one took their gift. Miss Ophelia, who 
was apprehensive for the effect of all this excite- 
ment on her little patient, signed to each one to 
pass out of the apartment. 

At last all were gone but Tom and Mammy. 

"Here, Uncle Tom," said Eva, "is a beautiful 
one for you. O, I am so happy. Uncle Tom, to 
think I shall see you in heaven — ^for Tm sure I 
shall ; and Mammy— dear, good, kind Manm\y ! '^ 
the said, fondly throwing her arms round her old 
nurse—" I know you'll be there too." 
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^'0, Miss Eva, don't see how I can live without 
ye, no how ! " said the faithful creature. ** 'Pears 
like it's just taking everything off the place to 
onoetl'' and Mammy gave way to a passion of 
grief. 

Miss Ophelia pushed her and Tom gently 
rirom the apartment, and thought they were all 
gone; but, as she turned, Topsy was standing 
there. 

** Where did you start up from?** she said, 
suddenly. 

"I was here," said Topsy, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. " O, Miss Eva, I've been a bad 
girl ; but won't you give me one too ?" 

" Yes, poor Topsy ! to be sure I will. There— 
every time you look at that, think that I love you, 
and wanted you to be a good girl !" 

"O, Miss Eva, I is tryin' !" said Topsy earnestly; 
** but. Lor, it's so hard to be good ! Tears like I 
an't used to it, no ways!" 

" Jesus knows it, Topsy ; He is sorry for you ; 
He will help you." 

Topsy, with her eyes hid in her apron, was 
silently passed from the apartment by Miss Ophelia; 
but, as she went, she hid the precious curl in her 
bosom. 
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"You didn't give me a curl, Eva," said her 
father, smiling sadly. 

" They are all yours, Papa," said she, smiling 
— *' yours and mamma's ; and you must give dear 
aunty as many as she wants. I only give them 
to our poor people myself, because you know. 
Papa, they might be forgotten when I am gone.** 



CHAPTER XVI. 

DEATH. 

Eva, after this, declined rapidly; there was no 
more any doubt of the event ; the fondest hope 
could not be blinded. Her beautiful room was 
avowedly a sick room ; and Miss Ophelia day and 
night performed the duties of a nurse. 

Uncle Tom, too, was much in Eva's room. The 
child suffered much from nervous restlessness, and 
it was a relief to her to be carried ; and it was 
Tom's greatest delight to carry her little frail 
form in his arms, resting on a pillow, now up and 
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down her room, now mi into the verandah ; and 
when the fresh sea-breezes blew from the lake — 
and the child felt freshest in the morning — ^he 
would sometimes walk with her under the orange- 
trees in the garden, or sitting down in some of 
their old seatSi sing to her their favourite old 
hynma. 

Her father often did the same thing ; but his 
frame was slighter, and when he was weary, Eva 
would say to him — 

« O, Papa, let Tom take me. Poor fellow ! it 
pleases him ; and you know it's all he can do 
now, and he wants to do something I" 

" So do I, Eva !" said her father. 

" Well, Papa, you can do everything, and are 
everything to me. You read to me — ^you sit up 
nights — and Tom has only this one thing, and 
his singing ; and I know^ too, that he does it 
easier than you can. He carries me so strong !" 

The desire to do something was not confined 
to Tom. Every servant in the establishment 
showed the same feeling, and in their way did 
what they could. 

Poor Mammy's heart yearned towards her 
darling ; but she found no opportunity, night or 
day, as Marie declared that the state of her mind 
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was 8uch> it was impossible for her to rest ; and, 
of course^ it was against her principles to let any 
one else rest. 

The friend who knew most of Eva's own 
imaginings and foreshadowings, was her faithful 
bearer, Tom. To him she said- what she would 
not disturb her father by saying. To him she 
imparted those mysterious intimations which the 
soul feels as the cords begin to unbind, ere it 
leaves its clay for ever. 

Tom, at last, would hot sleep in his room, bat 
lay all night in the outer verandah, ready to rouse 
at every call. 

"Uncle Tom, what alive have you taken to 
sleeping anywhere and everywhere, like a dog, 
for?" said Miss Ophelia, "I thought you was 
one of the orderly sort, that liked to lie in bed 
in a Christian way." 

" I do. Miss Feely," said Tom, mysteriously. 
'*Ido,butnow"— 

"Well, what now?" 

"We mustn't speak loud; Mas'r St, Clare 
won't hear on't : but Miss Feely, you know there 
must be somebody watching for the bridegroom/' 

" What do you mean, Tom ?" . 

" You know it says in Scripture, * At midnight 
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there was a great cry made. Behold, the bride« 
groom Cometh.' That's what I'm 'spectin' now, 
every night, Miss Feely, — and I couldn't sleep 
out o' hearin', no ways." 

**Why, Uncle Tom, what makes you think 
so?" 

^Miss Eva, she talks to me. The Lord, He 
sends his Messenger in the soul. I must be thar. 
Miss Feely ; for when that ar blessed child goes 
into the kingdom, they'll open the door so wide, 
we'll all get a look in at the glory. Miss Feely." 

" Uncle Tom, did Miss Eva say she felt more 
imwell than usual to-night ?" 

"No; but she telled me, this morning, she 
was coming nearer, — thar's them that tells it to 
the child, Miss Feely. It's the angels — *it's the 
trumpet soimd afore the break o' day,'" said 
Tom, quoting from a favourite hymn. 

This dialogue passed between Miss Ophelia 
and Tom, between ten and eleven, one evening 
after her arrangements had all been made for 
the night, when, on going to bolt her outer door, 
she foimd Tom stretched along by it, in the outer 
verandah. 

Eva had been unusually bright and cheerful 
that afternoon, and had sat raised in her bed, and 
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looked over all her little trinkets and precious 
things, and designated the friends to whom she 
would have them given; and her manner was 
more animated and her voice more natural than 
they had known it for weeks. Her father had 
been in in the evening, and had said that Eva 
appeared more like her former self than ever she 
had done since her sickness ; and when he kissed 
her for the night, he' said to Miss Ophelia — 
^ Cousin, we may keep her with us, after all ; she 
is certainly better ;" and he had retired with a 
lighter heart in his bosom than he had had there 
for weeks. 

But at midnight'^strange mystic hour!-— 
when the veil between the frail present and the 
eternal future grows thin— then came the mes- 
senger! 

There was a sound in that chamber, first of one 
who stepped quickly. It was Miss Ophelia, who 
had resolved to sit up all night with her little 
charge, and who, at the turn of the night, had 
discerned what experienced nurses significantly 
call "a change." The outer door was quickly 
opened, and Tom, who was watching outside^ was 
on the alert in a moment. 

^ Go for the doctor, Tom ! lose not a moment,'' 
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said Miss Ophelia ; and, stepping across the room, 
she rapped at St. Clare's door. 

" Cousin," she said, " I wish you would 
come." 

Those words fell on ' his heart like clods upon 
a coffin. Why did they ? He was up and in the 
room in an instant, and bending over Eva, who 
still slept. 

What was it he saw that made his heart stand 
still? Why was no word spoken between the 
two ? Thou canst say, who hast seen that same 
expression on the face dearest to thee ; — ^that look, 
indescribable, hopeless, unmistakeable, that says 
to thee that thy beloved is no longer thine. 

On the fauce of the child, however, there was 
no ghastly imprint, — only a high and almost 
sublime expression,— the overshadowing presence 
of spiritual natures, the dawning of immortal life 
in that childish souL 

They stood there so still, gazing upon her, 
that even the ticking of the watch seemed too 
loud. In a few moments Tom returned with the 
doctor. He entered, gave one look, and stood 
silent as the rest. 

^ When did this change take place ?" said he;^ 
in a low whisper, to Miss Ophelia. 
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• About the turn of the night," was the reply. 

Marie, roused by the entrance of the doctor, 
appeared, hurriedly, from the next room, 

"Augustine! Cousin!— oh I— what!" she hur- 
riedly began. 

"Hush!" saidSt.Clare,hoarsely; ''she is dyings 

Mammy heard the words, and flew to awaken 
the servants. The house was soon roused— lights 
were seen, footsteps heard, anxious faces thronged 
the verandah, and looked tearfully through the 
glass doors; but St. Clare heard and said no- 
thing,— he saw only that look on the face of the 
little sleeper. 

" O, if she would only wake, and speak once 
more I" he said ; and, stooping over her, he spoke 
in her ear— "Eva, darling !" 

The large blue eyes unclosed, — a smile passed 
over her face;— she tried to raise her head and to 
speak. 

"Do you know me, Eva?" 

"Dear Papa," said the child, with a last efibrt, 
throwing her arms about his neck. In a moment 
they dropped again, and, as St. Clare raised his 
head, he saw a spasm of mortal agony pass over 
the face, — she struggled for breath, and threw up 
her little hands. 
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^^0, God^ this is dreadful!" he said, turning 
away in a^nj^ and wringing Tom's hand^ scarce 
conscious what he was doing. " O, l!om, my boy, 
it is killing me !" 

Tom had his master's hand between his own ; 
and, with tears streaming down his dark cheeks, 
looked up for help where he had always been used 
to look. 

"Pray that this may be cut isihortl" said St. 
Clare, — ^^ this wrings my heart." 

** O, bless the Lord ! it's over,— it's over, dear 
Master !" said Tom ; "look at her." 

The child lay panting on her pillows, as one 
exhausted, — ^the large clear eyes rolled up and 
fixed. Ah, what said those eyes, that spoke so 
much of heaven ? Earth was past, and earthly 
pain ; but so solemn, so mysterious was the tri- 
umphant brightness of that face, that it checked 
even the sobs of sorrow. They pressed around 
her in breathless sillness. 

« Eva," said St. Clare, gently. 

She did not hear. 

" O, Eva, tell us what you see ! What is it ?" 
said her father. 

A. bright, a glorious smile passed over her 
face, and she said, brokenly— "0! love— joy 
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peace!" gave one sigh, and passed from death 
unto life ! 

Farewell, beloved child! the bright, eternal 
doors have closed after thee; we shall see thy 
flweet face no more. O, woe for them who 
watched thy entrance into heaven, when they 
shall wake and find only the cold grey sky of 
daily life, and thou gone for ever ! ^ ^ 



CHAPTER XYIL 

*^ THIS 18 THE LAST OF BABTH."— JoAn Q. Adoms. 
BEUNION. 

The statuettes and pictures in Eva's room were 
shrouded in white napkins, and only hushed 
breathings and muffled foot-falls were heard 
there, and the light stole in solemnly through 
windows partially darkened by closed blinds. 

The bed was draped in white; and there, 
beneath the drooping angel -figure, lay a little 
sleeping form — sleeping never to waken ! 

There were still flowers on the shelves, — all 
white, delicate, and fragrant, with graceful, droop- 
ing leaves. Eva's little table, covered with whitCi 
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bore on it her favourite vase, with a single white 
moss rose-bud in it. Even now, while St, Clare 
stood there thinking, little Bosa tripped softly 
into the chamber with a basket of white flowers. 
She stepped back when she saw St. Clare, and 
stopped respectfully ; but, seeing that he did not 
observe her, she came forward to place in the 
small hands a fair cape jessamine, and, with 
admirable taste, disposed other flowers around 
the couch. 

The door opened again, and Topsy, her eyes 
swelled with crying, appeared, holding some- 
thing under her apron. Bosa made a quick, 
forbidding gesture ; but she took a step into the 
room. 

** Tou must go out," said Bosa^ in a sharp, 
positive whisper ; '^ you haven't any business 
here!" 

*^ O, do let me ! I brought a flower — such a 
pretty one ! ** said Topsy, holding up a half- 
blown tea rose-bud. ** Qo let me put just one 
there." 

<^ Get along ! ^' said Bosa, more decidedly. 

"Let her stay!" said St. Clare, suddenly 
stamping his foot. " She shall come." 

Bosa suddenly retreated, and Topsy came 
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forward and laid her offering at; the foot of 
the corpse ; then suddenly, with a wild 
and bitter cry, she threw herself on the floor 
alongside the bed, and wept, and moaned 
aloud. 

Miss Opiielia hastened into the room, and tried 
to raise and silence her ; but in vain. 

<< O; Miss Eva! Miss Eva ! I wish Fs dead 
too,— I do!" 

There was a piercing wildness in the cry ; the 
blood flushed into St. Clare's white, marble-like 
face, and the first tears he had shed since Eva 
died stood in his eyes. 

<* Get up, child," said Miss Ophelia, in a 
softened voice ; " don't cry so. Miss Eva is gone 
to heaven ; she is an angel." 

" But I can't see her !" said Topsy. ** I never 
shall see her!" and she sobbed again. 

They all stood a moment in silence. 

^She said she l(yoed me," said Topsy— "she 
did! O, dear! oh, dear! there an't nobody left 
now — ^there an't !'* 

" That's true enough," said 8t. Clare ; " but 
do," he said to Miss Ophelia, " see if you can't 
comfort the poor creature." 

** I jbt wish I hadn't never been bom," said 
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Topsy. '* I didn't want to be bom^ no ways ; 
and I don't see no use on*t." 

Miss Ophelia raised her gently, but firmly, and 
took her from the room ; but, as she did,so, some 
tears fell from her eyes. 

" Topsy, you poor child," she saJd, as she led 
her into her room, " don't give up ! / can love 
you, though I am not like that dear little child. 
I hope I've learnt something of the love of Christ 
from her. I can love you ; I do, and I'll try to 
help you to grow up a good Christian girl." 

Miss Ophelia's voice was more than her words, 
and more than that were the honest tears that 
fell down her face. From that hour she acquired 
an influence over the mind of the destitute child 
that she never lost^ 

" O, my Eva, whose little hour on earth did so 
much of good," thought St. Clare, " what account 
have I to give for my long years ?" 

There were, for a while, soft whisperings and 
foot-falls in the chamber, as one after another 
stole in, to look at the dead ; and then came the 
little coffin; and then there was a funeral, and 
carriages drove to the door, and strangers came 
and were seated ; and there were white scar& and 
ribbons, and crape bands, and mourners dressed 
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in black crape ; and there were words read from 
the Bible, and prayerd offered; and St. Clare 
walked beside the others, down to a little place 
at the bottom of the garden, and there, by the 
mo^sy seat where she and Tom had talked, and 
sung, and read so often, was the little grave. 
St. Gare stood beside it — looked vacantly down : 
he saw them lower the little coffin ; he heard, 
dimly, the solemn words, " I am the Resurrection 
and the Life ; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live ;" and, as the earth 
was cast in and filled up the little grave, he could 
not realise that it was his Eva they were hiding 
from his sight. 

Nor was it ! — ^not Eva, but only the frail seed 
of that bright, immortal form with which she 
shall yet come forth, in the day of the Lord 
Jesus! ' 

In a few days the St. Glare family were back 
again in the city; and St. Clare walked the 
streets busily, and strove to fill up the chasm in 
his heart, with hurry and bustle, and change of 
place ; and people who saw him in the street, or 
met him at the cafe, knew of his loss only by the 
weed on his hat. And week after week glided 
away in the St. Clare mansion, and the waves of 
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life settled bivck to tb^ usual flow, wliere that 
little bark had gone down. 

Still St. Clare was, in many respects, another 
man. He read his little Eva's Bible seriously 
and honestly ; he thought more soberly and prac- 
tically of his duties to his servants ; and one 
thing he did, soon after his return to New 
Orleans, and that was to commence the legal 
steps necessary to Tom's emancipation, which was 
to be perfected as soon as he could get through 
the necessary formalities. Meantime, he attadied 
himself to Tom more and more every day. In 
all the wide world there was nothing that seined 
to remind him so much of Eva ; and he would 
insist on keeping him constantly about him. Nor 
would any one have wondered at it, who had seen 
the expression of affection and devotion with 
which Tom continually followed his yoimg master. 

*^ Well, Tom," said St. Clare, the day after he 
had commenced the legal formalities for his enfran- 
chisementy " Tm going to make a freeman of you ; 
so, have your trunk packed, and get ready to set 
out for Kentuck." 

The sudden light of joy that shone in Tom's 
face as he raised his hands to heaven, his empha- 
tic ^^ Bless the Lord!" rather discomposed St. 
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Clare ; he did not like it that Tom should be so 
ready to leave him. 

** You haven't had such very bad times here, 
that you need be in such a rapture, Tom," he 
said, drily. 

« No, no, Mas'r ! 'tan't that,— it's bem' a free 
man ! That's what I'm joyin' for." 

** Why, Tom, don't you think, for your own 
part, you've been better off than to be free ? " 

« No, indeed, Mas'r St. Clare," said Tom, with 
a flash of ^lergy. " No, indeed !" 

" Why, Tom, you couldn't possibly have 
earned, by your work, such clothes and such 
living as I have given you." 

*^ Knows all that, Maa'p St. Clare; MasYs 
been too good : but, Mas'r, I'd rather have poor 
clothes, poor house, poor everything, and have 
'em mine, than have the best, and have 'em any 
man's else, — I had so, Mas'r ; I think it's natur*, 
Mas'r." 

** I suppose so, Tom, and you'll be going off 
and leaving me in a month or so," he added, 
rather discontentedly. ^* Though why you 
shouldn't, no mortal knows," he said in a gayer 
tone; and, getting up, he began to walk the 
floor 
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" Not whfle Mas'p is in trouble," said Tom. 
^ m stay with Mas'r as long as he wants me,— 
80 as I can be any use." 

The poor servants sadly felt the loss of their 
young mistress, especially poor old Mammy and 
Topsy. 

One day, when Topsy had been sent for by 
Miss Ophelia, she came, hastily thrusting some- 
thing into her bosom. 

** What are you doing there, you limb ? 
You've been stealing something. 111 be bound," 
said the imperious little Bosa, who had been sent 
to call her, seizing her, at the same time, roughly 
by the arm. 

** You go long, Miss Bosa!" said Topsy, 
pulling from her; " 'tan't none o* your busi- 
ness?" 

" None o' your sa'ce ! " said Bosa. *' I saw 
you hiding something,— I know yer tricks," and 
Bosa seized her arm, and tried to force her hand 
into her bosom, while Topsy, enraged, kicked and 
fought valiantly for what she considered her 
rights. The clamour and confusion of the battle 
drew Miss Ophelia and St. Clare both to the 
spot, 

** She's been stealing ! " said Bosa. 
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** I ba*n% neither !'' vociferated Topsy, sobbing 
vrith passion. 

'^ Give me that, whatever it is ! " said Miss 
Ophelia, firmly. 

Topsy hesitated; but, on a second order, pulled 
out of her bosom a little parcel done up in the 
foot of one of her old stockings. 

Miss Ophelia turned it out. There was a small 
book> which had been given to Topsy by Eva, 
containing a single verse of Scripture arranged 
for every day in the year, and in a paper the 
curl of hair that she had given her on that 
memorable day when she had taken her last 
farewell. 

St. Clare was a good deal affected at the sight 
of it ; the little book had been rolled in a long 
strip of black crape, torn from the funeral 
weeds. 

" What did you wrap this round the book for?" 
said St. Claur, holding up the crape. 

" 'Cause, — ^'cause, — ^'cause 'twas Miss Eva. 0, 
don't take 'em away, please!" she said; and, 
sitting flat down on the floor, and putting her 
apron over her head, she began to sob vehe- 
mently. 

It was a curious mixture of the pathetic and 

L 
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the ludicrous, — the little old stockings — black 
crape, — ^text-book, — ^fair soft curl, — and Topsy's 
utter distress. 

St. Clare smiled ; but there were tears in his 
eyes, as he said— 

" Come, come> — don't cry ; you shall have 
them;" and, putting them together, he threw 
them into her lap, and drew Miss Ophelia into the 
parlour. 

** I really think you can make something of 
that concern," he said, pointing with his thumb 
backward over his shoulder. Any mind that ia 
capable of a real sorrow is capable of good. You 
must try and do something with her." 

^* The child has improved greatly,*' said Miss 
Ophelia. "I have great hopes of her ; but, Augus- 
tine," she said, laying her hand on his arm, 
'* one thing I want to ask ; whose is this child to 
be ? — ^yours or mine ? " 

^ Why, I gave her to yow," said Augustine. 

''But not legally; — I want her to be mine 
legally," said Miss Ophelia. 

« WeU, well," said St. Clare, « I wiU ;" and he 
sat down, and unfolded a newspaper to read. 

** But I want it done now," said Miss Ophelia. 

•'What's your hurry?" 
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^ Because flam is the only time there ever is to 
do a thing in/' said Miss Ophelia. ^^ Come, now, 
here's paper, pen, and ink ; just write a paper." 
So St. Clare wrote the paper and signed it. 
**Now/' said Miss Ophelia, " I can protect her. 
Augustine," she said, presently, " have you ever 
made any provision for your servants, in case of 
your death ? " 

« No," said St. Clare. 

** Then all your indulgence to them may prove 
a great cruelty, by-and-by." 

St. Clare had often thought the same thing 
himself; but he answered, "Well, I mean to 
make a provision, by-and-by." 

« When ? " said Miss Ophelia. 

" O, one of these days." 

" What if you should die first?" 

<< Cousin, what's the matter?" said St. Olar^ 
laying down his paper and looking at her. " Da 
you think I show symptoms of yellow fever or 
cholera?" 

" < In the midst of life we are in death,'" said 
Miss Ophdia. 

St. Clare rose up, and laying the paper down 
carelessly, walked to the door that stood open on 
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the verandahy to put an end to a conversation that 
was not agreeable to him. 

" I believe Til go down street a few moments, 
and hear the news to-night/' he said. 

He took his hat and passed out. 

Tom followed him to the passage, out of the 
court) and asked if he should attend him. 

« No, my boy," said St. Clare. « I shaU be 
back in an hour." 

Tom sat down in the verandah. It was a 
beautiful moonlight evening, and he sat watching 
the rising and falling spray of the fountain, and 
listening to its murmur. Tom thought of liis 
home, and that he should soon be a free man, 
and able to return to it at will. He thought how 
he should work to buy'the freedom of his wife 
and boys. And then his thoughts passed on to 
the beautiful Eva, whom he now thought of 
among the angels ; and he thought till he almost 
fancied that that bright iace and golden hair 
were looking upon him, out of the spray of the 
foimtain. And so, musing, he fell asleep, and 
dreamed he saw her coming bounding towards 
him, just as she used to come, with a wreath of 
jessamine in her hair, her cheeks bright, and her 
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eyes radiant with delight ; but as he looked she 
seemed to rise from the ground ; her cheeks wore 
a paler hue — ^her eyes had a deep, divine radi- 
ance, a golden halo seemed around her head, — 
and she vanished from his sight ; and Tom was 
awakened by a loud knocking, and a sound of 
many voices at the gate. 

He hastened to undo it ; and, with smothered 
voices and heavy tread; came several men, bring- 
ing a body, wrapped in a cloak, and lying on a 
shutter. The light of the lamp fell full on the 
face ; and Tom gave a wild cry of amazement 
and despair, that rang through all the galleries, 
as the men advanced, with their burden, to the 
open parlour door, where Miss Ophelia still sat 
knitting. 

St. Clare had turned into a caf6 to look over 
an evening paper. As he was reading, an affray 
arose between two gentlemen in the room, who 
were both partially intoxicated. St. Glare and 
one or two others made an effort to separate 
them, and St. Glare received a fatal stab in the 
side with a bowie-knife, which he was attemptiDg 
to wrest from one of them. 

The house was full ot cries and lamentations, 
shrieks and screams ; servants tearing their hair. 
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tlirowing themselves on the ground, or nlnning 
distractedly about, lamenting. Tom and Miss 
Ophelia alone -seemed to have any presence of 
mind^ for Marie was in strong hysterics. 
. The physician now arrived, and made his 
examination. It was evident, from the expression 
of his face, that there was no hope. 

St. Clare opened his eyes, and looked fixedly 
on the distressed servants, whom Miss Ophelia 
and the doctor were trying to urge from the 
apaHment. *^ Poor creatures !" he said ; and an 
expresdon of bitter self-reproach passed over his 
face ; he lay with his eyes shut, but it was evident 
that he wrestled with bitter thoughts. After a 
while he laid his hand on Tom's, who was kneel- 
ing beside him, and said, ^^ Tom ! poor fellow!'' 

" What, mas'r?" said Tom, earnestly. 

'^I am dying!" said St. Glare, pressing his 
hand; "pray!" 

And Tom did pray, with all his mind and 
strength, for the soul that was passing, — the soul 
that seemed looking so steadily and mournfully 
from those large melancholy blue eyes. 

When Tom ceased to speak, St. Glare reached 
out and took his hand, looking earnestly at him 
bat saying nothing. He closed his ^es, but still 
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retained his hold ; for in the gates of eternity 
the black hand and the white hold each other 
with an equal clasp. He murmured softly to 
himself, at broken interval»— 

" Think, oh, Jesus, for what reason, 
Thoa endnrest earth, and spite, and treasoiiy 
Nor me lose in that dread season." 

So he lay for a few moments. They saw that 
the mighty hand was on him. Just before the 
spirit parted he opened his eyes, with a sud- 
den light as of joy and recognition, and said^ 
^Moih&r I " and then he was gone ! 



CHAPTEB XVnL 

THE UNPROTECTED, AND THE SLAVE WABEHOUfiS* 

•We often hear of the distress of the negro'ser- 
vants, on the loss of akind master ; and with good 
reason, for no creature on God's earth is left more 
utterly unprotected and desolate than the slave in 
these circumstances. 
^ When St. Clare breathed his last, terror and 
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oonstemation took hold of all the household. He 
had been stricken down so in a moment^ in the 
flower and strength of his youth ! Every room 
and gallery of the house resounded with sobs and 
shrieks of despair, foi; the servants well knew the 
unfeeling character of the mistress in whose hands 
they were left. All knew very well that the in- 
dulgences which had been accorded to them were 
not from their mistress but from their master, and 
that, now he was gone, there would be no screen 
between them and every tyrannous infliction which 
a temper soured by affliction might devise. 

A few days after St. Clare's death, Tom was 
standing musing by the balconies, when he was 
joined by Adolph, the valet, who, since the death 
of his master, had been entirely crest-fallen and 
disconsolate. 

•*Do ye know, Tom, that we've all got to be 
sold?" said Adolph. 

" fiow did you hear that ?" said Tom. 

** I heard it when missis was talking with the 
lawyer. In a few days we shall all be sent off to 
auction, Tom." 

« The Lord's will >e done !" said Tom, foldmg 
his arms and sighing heavily. 

** We'll never get another such a master," said 
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Adolph, apprehensively ; " but Fd rather be sold 
than take my chance under missis." 

Tom turned away ; his heart was full. The 
hope of liberty, the thought of distant wife and 
children rose up before his patient soul^ as to the 
mariner shipwrecked almost in port rises the 
vision of the church spire and loving roofs of his 
native village, seen over the top of some black 
wave only for one last farewell. The poor old 
soul had such a singular, unaccountable prejudice 
in favour of liberty, that it was. a hard wrench for 
him ; and the more he said, " Thy will be done," 
the worse he felt. 

He sought Miss Ophelia, who, ever since Eva's 
death, had treated him with marked and respectful 
kindness. 

"MissFeely,'* he said, <'Mas'r St. Clare pro- 
mised me my freedom. He told me that he had 
begun to take it out for me ; and now, perhaps^ 
if Miss Eeely would be good enough to speak 
about it to missis, she would feel like goin' on with 
it, as it was Mas'r St. Clare's wish." 

" I'll speak for you, Tom, and do my best," 
said Miss Ophelia ; '^ but if it depends on Mrs. 
St. Clare, I can't hope much for you ; nevertheless^ 
I wiU try.** 
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So the good soul gathered herself up, and, 
taking her knitting, resolved to go into Marie's 
room, be as agreeable as possible, and negodato 
Tom's case with all the skill of which she was 
mistress. 

<< There's one thing I wanted to speak with you 
about," said Miss Ophelia. ^' Augustine promised 
Tom his liberty, and began the legal forms neces- 
sary to it. I hope you will use your influence to 
have it perfected." 

'^ Indeed I shall do no such thing ! " said Marie, 
sharply. ^^ Tom is one of the most valuable sa- 
vants on the place ; it couldn't be afforded any 
way. Besides, what does he want of liberty? 
He's a great deal better off as he is." 

'^ But he does desire it very earnestly, and his 
master prombed it," said Miss Ophelia. 

'' I dare say he does want it," said Marie ; 
'^ they all want it, just because they are a discon- 
tented set — always wanting what they haven't got." 

" But Tom is so steady, industrions, and pious." 

" 0, you needn't tell me ! Pve seen a hundred 
like him. He'll do very well as long as he's taken 
care of— that's all." 

"Well," said Miss Ophelia, energetically, **! 
know it was one of the last wishes of your husband 
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that Tom should have his liberty ; it was one of 
the promises that he made to dear little Eva on 
her deathbed, and I should not think you would 
feel at liberty to disregard it." 

Marie had her face covered with her handker- 
chief at this appeal, and began sobbing and using 
her smelling-bottle with great vehemence. 

"Everybody goes against me!" she said. "Every- 
body is so inconsiderate ! I shouldn't have ex- 
pected that you would bring up all these remem- 
brances of my troubles to me — ^it's so inconsiderate ! 
But nobody ever does consider — ^my trials are 
so peculiar ! It's so hard, that when I had 
only one daughter she should have been taken ! 
and when I had a husband that just exactly suited 
me — and I'm so hard to be suited ! — ^he shoi:dd be 
taken ! And you seem to have so little feeling 
for me, and keep bringing it up to me so care- 
lessly, when you know how it overcomes me ! I 
suppose you mean well, but it is very inconsiderate 
— very!" And Marie sobbed and gasped for 
breath, and called Mammy to open the window, 
and to bring her the camphor-botile, and to bathe 
her head and unhook her dress. And in the 
general confusion that ensued Miss Ophelia made 
lier escape to her apartment. 
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She saw at once that it would do no good to 
Bay anything more; she therefore did the next 
best thing she could for Tom — she wrote a letter 
to Mrs. Shelby for him, stating his troubles, and 
Urging them to his relief. 

The next day, Tom and Adolph, and some half 
a dozen other servants, were marched down to 
a slave warehouse, to await the convenience of 
the trader, who was going to make up a lot for 
auction. . 

Tom had with him quite a sizeable trunk full of 
clothing, as had most others of them. They were 
ushered for the night into a long room, where 
many other men, of all ages, sizes,, and shades of 
complexion were assembled, and from which 
roars of laughter and imthinking merriment were 
proceeding. 

"Ah, ha! that's right. Go it, boys— go it!" 
said Mr. Skeggs, the keeper. " My people are 
always so merry! Sambo, I see!" he said, 
speaking approvingly to a burly negro who was 
performing tricks of low buffoonery, which occa- 
sioned the shouts which Tom had heard. 

As ought be imagined, Tom was in no humour 
to join these proceedings ; and therefore, setting 
his trunk as far as possible from the noby group, 
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he sat down on it, and leaned his &ce against the 
wall. 

'* What dat a^ nigger doin' here ?" said Sambo, 
coming up tq Tom, after Mr. Skeggs had left the 
rooiQ. Sambo was a full black, of great size, 
very lively, voluble, and full of trick and grimace. • 

"What you doin' here?" said Sambo, coming 
up to Tom, and poking him facetiously in the 
side. "Meditatin', eh?'' 

"I am to be sold at the auction to-morrow," 
said Tom, quietly. 

" Sold at auction — ^haw ! haw ! boys, an't this 
yer fun ? I wish I was gwine that ar way ! — ^tell 
ye, wouldn't I make em laugh ? But how is it — 
dis yer whole lot gwine to-morrow ?" said Sambo, 
laying his hand freely on Adolph's shoulder. 

"Please to let me alone!" saidAdolph, fiercely* 

" Lor, now, how touchy we is — we white nig- 
gers ! Look at us, now !" and Sambo gave a ludi- 
crous imitation of Adolph's manner ; " here's de 
airs and graces. We's been in a good family, I 
'specs." 

"Yes," saidAdolph; "I belonged to the St. 
Clare family." 

" Lori you did I 'Spects they's gwine to trade 
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ye off with a lot o' cracked tea-pots and dch 
like !" said Sambo, with a provoking grin. 

Adolph, enraged at this taunt, flew furiouslj at 
his adversary, swearing and striking on every side 
of him. The rest laughed and shouted, and the 
uproar brought the keeper to the door. 

" What now, boys ? Order— order !*' he said, 
coming in and flourishing a large whip. 

All fled in different directions except Sambo^ 
who, presuming on the favour which the keeper 
had to him as a licensed wag, stood his ground, 
ducking his head with a facetious grin, whenever 
the master made a dive at him. 

"Lor, mas'r, 'tant us — ^we's reglar stiddy — it's 
these yer new hands ; they's real aggravatin' — 
kinder pickin' at us, all time I" said Sambo. 

The keeper, at this, turned upon Tom and 
Adolph, and distributing a few kicks and cufb 
without much inquiry, and leaving general orders 
for all to be good boys and go to sleep^ left the 
apartment. 

Beneath a splendid dome were men of all na- 
tions, moving to and fro over the marble pave. 
On every side of the circular area were little tri- 
bunes, or stations, for the use of speakers and 
uctioneers ; on the other side was a group, waat- 
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ing tho moment of sale to begin. And here we 
may recognise the St. Clare servants — ^Tom, 
Adolphy and others — awaiting their turn with 
anxious and dejected faces. Various spectators, 
intending to purchase, or not intending, as the 
ca3e might be, gathered around the group, hand- 
ling, examining, and commenting on their various 
points and faces with the same freedom that a set 
of jockeys discuss the merits of a horse. 

Tom had been standing wistfully examining the 
multitude of faces thronging around him for one 
whom he would wish to call master. He saw 
abundance of men — great, burly, gruff men ; 
little, chirping, dried men; long-favoured, lank, 
hard men ; and every variety of st'ubbed-looking, 
commonplace men, but he saw no St. Clare. 

A little before the sale commenced, a short, 
broad, muscular man, in a checked shirt consider- 
ably open at the bosom, and pantaloons much the 
worse for dirt and wear, elbowed his way through 
the crowd, like one who is going actively into a 
business ; and coming up to the group, began to 
examine them systematically. From the moment 
that Tom saw him approaching, he felt an imme- 
diate and revolting horror at him, that increased 
as he came near. He was evidently. 
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shorty of gigantic strength. He had a round, 
bullet head, large, light grey eyes, with their 
shaggy, sandy eye-brows, and stiff, wiry, sun- 
burned hair; his large, coarse mouth was distended 
with tobacco ; his hands were immensely large, 
hairy, sun-burnt, freckled, and very dirty, and 
garnished with long nails, in a very foul condi- 
tion. The man proceeded to a very free personal 
examination of the lot. He seized Tom by the 
jawy and pulled open his mouth to inspect his 
teeth ; made him strip up his sleeve to show his 
muscle ; turned him round, made liim jump and 
spring, to show his paces. 

'* Where was you raised ?" he added briefly to 
these investigations. 

'^ In Eintuck; mas'r," said Tom, looking about, 
as if for deliverance. 

" What have you done ?" 

" Had care of mas'r's farm," said Tom. 

" Likely story !" said the .other, shortly, as he 
passed on. He paused a moment before Dolph ; 
then spitting a discharge of tobacco-juice on bis 
well-blacked boots, and giving a contemptuous 
" Umph I" he walked on. 

Adolph was knocked off at a good sum, and the 
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other servants of the St. Clare lot went to various 
bidders. 

"Now up with you, boy! d'ye hear?" said 
the auctioneer to Tom. 

Tom stepped upon the block, gave a few anxious 
looks roimd ; all seemed mingled in a common, 
indistinct noise, till there came the final thimip of 
the hammer, and the clear ring on the last syllable 
of the word " dollars^*' as the auctioner announced 
his price, and Tom was made over. He had a 
master. 

He was pushed from the block ; the short, bullet- 
headed man seized him roughly by the shoulder,, 
pushed him to one side, saying, in a harsh voice,. 
"Stapd there, yott/" 

His master is Mr. Legree, who owns a cottoQ 
plantation on the Bed Biver. He is pushed along 
into the same lot with two other men, and goes oft 
with a heavy heart. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

DARK PLACES. 

Ok the lower part of a small^ mean boat, on 
the Red River, Tom sat, — chains on hb wrists, 
chains on his feet, and a weight heavier than 
chains on his heart. All had faded from his 
sky — ^moon and stars ; all had passecL by him as 
the trees and banks were now passing, to return 
no more. Kentucky home, with. wife and chil- 
dren, and indulgent owners: St. Clare home, 
with all its refinements and splendours ; the 
golden head of Eva, with its saint-like eyes; the 
proud, gay, handsome, seemingly careless yet 
ever kind St. Clare ; hours of ease and indulgent 
leisure, — all gone! and in place thereof, what 
remains? 

Mr. Simon Legree, Tom's master, had pur- 
chased slaves at one place and another in New 
Orleans to the number of eight, and driven 
them, handcuffed, in couples of two and two. 
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down to the good steamer Pirate, which lay at 
the levee, ready for a trip up the Red Biver. 

Having got them fairly on board, and the boat 
being off, he came round. Stopping opposite to 
Tom, who had been attired for sale in his best 
broadcloth suit, with well-starched linen and 
shining boots, he briefly expressed himself as 
follows : — 

"Stand up." 

Tom stood up. 

"Take off that stock!" and as Tom, encum- 
bered by his fetters, proceeded to do it, he 
assisted him, by pulling it, with no gentle hand, 
from his neck, and putting it in his pocket. 

Legree now turned to Tom's trunk, which, 
previous to this he had been ransacking, and 
taking from it a pair of old pantaloons and a 
dilapidated coat, which Tom had been wont to 
put on about his stable-work, he said, liberating 
Tom's hands ti-om the handcufi&, and pointing to 
a recess in among the boxes — 

" You go tliore, and put these on." 

Tom obeyed, and in a few moments returned. 

** Take off your boots," said Mr. Legree. 

Tom did so. 

^ There," s^id the former, throwing him a pair 
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of coarse, stout shoes, such as were common 
among the slaves — " put these on." 

In Tom's hurried exchange he had not for- 
gotten to transfer his cherished Bible to his 
pocket It was well he did so ; for Mr. Legree, 
having refitted Tom's handcuffs, proceeded deli- 
berately to investigate the contents of his pockets. 
He drew out a silk handkerchief and put it into 
his own pocket. Several little trifles, which Toni 
had treasured, chiefly because they had amused 
Eva, he looked upon with a contemptuous grunt, 
and tossed them over his shoulder into the 
river. 

Tom's hymn-book, which, in his hurry he had 
forgotten, he now held up and turned over. 

" Humph ! pious, to be sure. So, what's yei 
name, — you belong to the church, eh?'* 

" Yes, mas'r," said Tom, firmly. 

" Well, I'll soon have that out of you. Now, 
mind yourself," he said, with a stamp and a fierce 
glance of his grey eye directed at Tom; "Pm 
your church now ! You understand, — ^you've got 
to be as J say." 

Something within the silent black man an- 
swered, No! and, as if repeated by an invisible 
voice, came the words of an old prophetic scroll^ 
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as Eva had often read them to him — *' Fear not ! 
for I have redeemed thee. I have called thee by 
my name. Thou art mine !" 

But Simon Legree heard no voice. That voice 
is one he never shall hear. He only glared 
for a moment on the dowi^cast face of Tom, and 
walked off. He took Tom's tnmk, which con- 
tained a very neat and abundant wardrobe, to 
the forecastle, where it was soon surrounded by 
various hands of the boat. With much laughing, 
at the expense of niggers who tried to be gentle- 
men, the articles very readily were sold to one 
and another, and the empty trunk finally put up 
at auction. It was a good joke they all thought, 
especially to see how Tom looked after his things, 
as they were going this way and that; and then 
the auction of the trunk, — ^that was funnier than 
all, and occasioned abundant witticisms. Mean- 
time the boat moved on — ^freighted with its 
weight of sorrow — ^up the red, muddy, turbid 
current, through the abrupt, tortuous windings 
of the Bed Biver; and sad eyes gazed wearily 
on the steep red-clay banks as they glided by 
m dreary sameness. At last the boat stopped 
at a small town, and Legree, with his party, 
disembarked. 
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Trailing wearily behind a rude wagon^ and 
over a rude road, Tom and his associates now 
faced onward. 

In the wagon was seated Simon Legree ; and 
some women^ still fettered together, were stowed 
away with some baggage in the back part of it ; 
and the whole company were seeking Legree's 
plantation, which lay a good distance off. 

It was a wild, forsaken road, now winding 
through dreary pine-barrens, where the wind 
whispered mournfully ; and now over log cause- 
waysy through long cypress swamps, the doleful 
trees, rising out of the slimy, spongy ground, 
hung with long wreaths of funereal black moss; 
while ever and anon the loathsome form of the 
mocassin snake might be seen sliding among 
broken stumps and shattered branches that lay 
here and there rotting in the water. 

Simon rode on, however, apparently well 
pleased, occasionally pulling away at a flask of 
spirit which he kept in his pocket. 

** I say, you!" he said, as he turned back and 
caught a glance at the dispirited faces around 
him. ** Strike up a song, boys — come !" 

The men looked at each other, and the *^€ome^* 
was repeated with a smart crack of the whip 
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which the driver carried in his hands. Tom 
began a hymn— 

" Jerasalem, my happy homoi 
Name ever dear to me ! 
When shall my sorrows have an end. 
Thy joys when shall *'— ^ 

"Shut up!" roared Legree. "I say, tune up 
now something real rowdy— quick !" 

One of the other men struck up one of those 
unmeaning songs common among the alayes*- 

"Mas'r seed me eotch a 'coon. 

High, boys, high! 
He laugh'd to split,— d'ye see the moon, 

Hoi hoi hoi boys, hoi 
Hoi yol hi— el ohl" 

The singer appeared to make up the song to 
his own pleasure, generally hitting on rhyme, 
without much attempt at reason; and all the 
pMy took up the diorus at intervals;' and sad it 
was to hear them, with their heavy hearts, singing 
to please their master — 

'<HoI hoi hoi boys, oh! 
High— e— oh! high— e— hot" 

At length their joiuney ended, and the wagon 
rolled up a weedy gravel walk. The house looked 
desolate and uncomfortable ; some windows 
stopped up with boards, some with shattered 
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panes and shutters hanging by a smgle hinge— i 
all telling of course neglect and discomfort* 

Bits of boards, straw^ old decayed barrels, and 
boxes garnished the ground in all directions ; and 
three or four ferocious-looking dogs^ roused by 
the sound of the wagon-wheels, came tearing 
out, and were with difficulty restrained from lay- 
ing hold of Tom and his companions by the effort 
of the ragged servants who came after them. 

" Ye see what ye'd get !" said Legree, caressing 
the dogs with grim satisfaction, and turning to 
Tom and his companions. '^ Te see what ye'd 
get if ye try to run off. These yer dogs has been 
raised to track niggers ; and they'd jest as soon 
chaw otie on ye up as eat their supper* So, mind 
yerself!" 

Tom heard no more; for he was soon following 
Quimbo to the quarters. The quarters was a Kttle 
sort of street of rude shanties, in a row, in a part 
of the plantation, far off from the house. They 
had a forlorn, brutal, forsaken air. Tom's heart 
sunk when he saw them. He looked into several; 
they were mere rude shells, destitute of any species 
of furniture, except a heap of straw, foul with dirtg 
spread confusedly over the floor, which was merely 
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the bare ground, trodden hard by the tramping of 
innumerable feet. 

« Which of these will be mine ?" said h^ to 
Quimbo, submissively. 

*^ Dun'no ; ken turn in here, I 'sposo,** said 
Quimbo; " 'spect *thar's room for another thar; 
thar's a pretty smart heap o' niggers to each on 
'em now; sure I dun'no what Fs to do with 

more." 

***** 

Tom was hungry with his day's journey, and 
almost faint for want of food. 

" Thar, yo ! " said Quimbo, throwing down a 
coarse bag which contained a peck of com ; '^ thar, 
nigger, grab, take car on't, — ^you won't get no 
more dis yer week." 

Tom waited till a late hour, to get a place at the 
mills ; and then, moved by the utter weariness of 
two women whom he saw trying to >grind their 
com there, h^ ground for them, put together the 
decaying brands of the fire, where many had baked 
cakes before them, and then went about getting his 
own supper. It was a new kind of work there,-* 
a deed of charity, small as it was ; but it woke an 
answering touch in their hearts, — an expression of 
womanly kindness came over their hard &ces ; they 
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mixed his cake for him, and tended its baking ; and 
Tom sat down by the light of the fire and drew 
out his Bible, — ^for he had need of comfort. 

" What's that ?" sdd one of the women. 

"A, Bible," said Tom. 

" I han't seen im since I was in Kentuck." 

*^ Was you raised in Eentuck ?" said Tom, with 
interest. 

** Yes, and well raised, too ; never 'spected to 
com to dis yer !" said the woman, sighing. 

" What's dat ar book, any way ?" said the other 
woman. 

"Why, the Bible." 

" Laws a me ! what's dat?" said the woman. 

" Do tell ! you never hearn on't ? " said the other 
woman. " I used to har missis a readin' on't 
sometimes in Eentuck ! but, laws o' me ! we don't 
har nothin' here but crackin' and swarin'." 

" Bead a piece, anyways ! " said the first woman, 
curiously, seeing Tom attentively poring over it. 

Tom read, — " Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 

" Them's good words enough/' said the woman ; 
** who says 'em?" 

« The Lord," said Tom. 

" I jest wishrl know'd whar to find him," said the 
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woman, " I would go ; 'pears like I never should 
get rested ag'in. My flesh is fairly sore, and I 
tremble all over every day, and Sambo's alien 
jawin' at me, 'cause I doesn't pick faster; and 
nights it's most midnight 'fore I can get my 
supper ; and den 'pears like I don't turn over and 
shut my eyes 'fore I hear the horn blow to get up, 
and at it again in the momin'. If I knew whar 
the Lor was, Fd tdl him." 

" He's here, he's everywhere," said Tom. 

The women soon went off to their cabins, and 
by-and-by Tom rose disconsolate, and stumbled 
into the one that had been allotted to him. The 
floor was already strewn with weary sleepers, and 
the foul air of the place almost repelled him ; but 
the heavy night-dews were chill, and his limbs 
weary, and wrapping about him a tattered blanket, 
which formed his only bed-clothing, he stretched 
himself in the straw, and fell asleep. 

Li dreams a gentle voice came over his ear : he 
was sitting on the mossy seat in the garden by 
Lake Pontchartrain ; and Eva, with her serious 
eyes bent downward, was reading to him from 
the Bible ; and he heard her read — 

^* When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee ; and the rivers they shall not over* 
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flow thee: when thou walkest through thefire^ 
thou shalt not be burned ; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee. For I am the Lord thy God, 
the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour." 

Gradually the words seemed to melt and fade, 
as in a divine music ; the child ra'ised her deep 
eyes, and fixed them lovingly on him, and rays of 
warmth and. comfort seemed to go from them to 
his heart; and, as if wafted on the music, she 
seemed to rise on shining wings, from which 
flakes and spangles of gold fell off like stars, and 
she was gone. 

Tom woke. Was it a dream ? Let it pass for 
one. But who shall say that that sweet young 
spirit, which in life so yearned to comfort and 
console the ' distressed, was forbidden of God to 
assume this ministry after death ? 

'< It is a beautifal belief, 
That ever round our head 
Are hoYering, on angel wiugs. 
The spirits of the dead." 

Legree rated Tom as a first-class hand; and 
yet he felt a secret dislike to him^ — ^the native 
antipathy of bad to good. He soon saw plainly, 
that when, as was often the case, his violence and 
brutality fell on the helpless, Tom took notice of 
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it ; and that^ in various ways, he manifested a 
tenderness of feeling for his fellow -sufferers, 
strange and new to them. &o Legree made up 
his mind, that, as he was not hard to his hand, 
he would harden him forthwith; and some few 
weeks after Tom had been on the place, he deter- 
mined to commence the process. 

" And now," said Legree, " come here, you 
Tom. You see, I telled ye I didn't buy ye jest 
for the cominon work ; I mean to promote ye, and 
make a driver of ye ; and to-night ye may jest as 
well begin to get yer hand in. Now, ye jest take 
this yer gal and flog her ; ye've seen enough on't 
to know how.** And he flung towards him a poor 
creature called Lucy, whose weak health disabled 
her from fulfilling her daily task. 

" I beg mas'r's pardon," said Tom ; " hopes 
mas'r won't set me at that. It's what I an't used 
to — ^never did — ^and can't do, no way possible." 

" Ye'U learn a pretty smart chance of things ye 
never did know, before I've done with ye !" said 
Legree, taking up a cow-hide, and striking Tom 
a heavy blow across the cheek, and following up 
the infliction by a shower of blows* 

" There ! " he said, as he stopped to rest ; " now 
will ye tell me ye can't do it 2" 
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** Yes, mas'r/' said Tom, putting up his hand to 
wipe the blood that trickled down his face. ^^ I'm 
willin' to worky night and day, and work while 
there's life and breath in me ; but this yer thing 
I can't feel it right to do ; and, mas'r, I never shall 
doit — never r^ 

Tom had a remarkably smooth, soft voice, and 
a respectful manner, that had given Legree an 
idea that he would be cowardly and easily subdued. 
When he spoke these last words, every one looked 
at each other and drew in their breath, as if to 
prepare for the storm that was about to burst. 

Legree looked stupefied and confounded ; but 
at last burst forth — 

'' What I teUme je don't think it riffht to do 
what I tell ye ! What have any of you to do with 
thinking what's right ? So, you pretend it's wrong 
to flog the gal!" 

'^I think so, mas'r," said Tom; the poor crit- 
tur 's sick and feeble ; 'twould be downright cruel, 
and it's what I never will do, nor begin to. Mas'r, 
if you mean to kill me, kill me ; but, as to my 
raising my hand agin any one here, I never shall ; 
ru die first!" 

Tom spoke in a mild voice, but with a decision 
that could not be mistaken. Legree shook with 
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anger ; his greenish eyes glared fiercely^ and his 
very whiskers seemed to curl with passion. 

" An't I yer master ? Didn't I pay down twelve 
hundred dollars cash for all there is inside yer old 
black shell ? An't yer mine now, body and soul ? " 
he said, giving Tom a violent kick with his heavy 
boot—" tell me I" 

In the very depth of physical suffering, bowed 
by brutal oppression, this question shot a gleam 
of joy and triumph through Tom's soul. He sud- 
denly stretched himself up, and looking earnestly 
to heaven, while the tears and blood that flowed 
down his face mingled, he exclaimed — 

"No ! no ! no ! my soul an't yours, mas'r. Ye 
haven't bought it, — ^ye can't buy it. It's been 
bought and paid for by One that is able to keep 
it. No matter, no matter ; you can't harm me." 

" I can't ! " said Legree, with a sneer ; " we'll 
see — we'll see ! Here, Sambo, Quimbo, give this 
dog such a breakin' in as he T^on't get over this 
month!" 

The two gigantic negroes now laid hold of Tom 
with fiendish exultation in their faces. The poor 
woman screamed with apprehension, and all rose 
by a general impulse as they dragged him away 
to be flogged. 
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CHAPTEB XX. 



THE VICTORY. 



It was late at night, andTom lay groaning and 
bleeding alone, in an old forsaken room of the gin- 
house, among pieces of broken machinery, piles of 
damaged cotton, and other rubbish which had 
there accumulated. 

llie night was damp and close, apd the thick 
air swarmed with myriads of mosquitoes, which 
increased the restless torture of his wounda ; whilst 
a burning thirst — a torture beyond all others — 
filled up the uttermost measure of suffering. 

" O, good Lord ! Do look down — ^give me the 
victory ! — ^give me the victory over all !" — prayed 
poor Tom in his anguish. 

A footstep entered the room behind him, and 
the light of a lantern flashed on his eyes. 

" Who's there ? O, for the Lord's massy, please 
^ve me some water t" 
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^* WeD, my boy," said Legree, with a contemp- 
tuous kick, " how do you find yourself ? Didn't I 
tell yer I could lam you a thiog op two ? How do 
yep like it— eh?" 

Tom answeped nothing. 

" Get up," said Legpee. 

This was a difficult mattep fop one so bpuised 
and faint ; but Tom gained his feet, and stood 
confponting lus mastep with a steady, unmoved 
front. 

" Now, Tom, get right down on yoiur knees and 
beg my papdon, fop yep shines last nighty" said 
Legpee. 

Tom did not move. 

" Down, you dog !" said Legpee, stpiking him 
with his riding-whip. 

" Mas'p Legpee," said Tom, " I can't do it. I 
did only what I thought wa« right. I shall do 
just so again, if evep the time comes. I nevep 
will do a cpuel thing, come what may." 

"Yes, but ye don't know what may come, 
Mastep Tom. Ye think what you've got is 
something. I can tell you t' an't anything — 
nothing 't all." 

"Mas'p," said Tom, "I know ye can do 
dpeadful things, but," — he stpetched himself up- 
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wards and clasped his hands,—" but, after yeVe 
killed the body, there an't no more ye can 
do. And O, there's all Eternity to come 
after that!" 

Eternity, — the word thrilled through the 
black man's soul with light and power, as he 
spoke; it thrilled through the sinner's soul, too, 
like the bite of a scorpion. Legree gnashed on 
him with his teeth, but rage kept him silent; 
and Tom spoke, in a clear and cheerful voice. 

'*Mas'r Legree, as ye bought me, I'll be a 
true and faithful servant to ye. Til give ye all 
the work of my hands, all my time, all my 
strength; but my soul I won't give up to mortal 
man. I will hold on to the Lord, and put his 
commands before all, — die or live ; you may be 
sure on't. Mas^r Legree, I an't a grain afeard to 
die. I'd as soon die as not. Ye may whip me, 
starve me, — ^it '11 only send me sooner where I 
want to go." 

"I'll make ye give out, though, 'fore Tve 
done !" said Legree, in a rage. 

" I shall have fe^," said Tom ; " you'll never 
do it.** 

"Who's going to help you?" said Legree, 
Boomfully, 
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** The Lord Almighty," said Tom, 

Legree drew in a long breath ; and took Tom 
by the arm: "Hark'e^ Tom! — ye think, 'cause 
I've let you off before, I don't mean what I say; 
but, this time, I've made up my mind, and 
counted the cost. You've always stood it out 
agin' me: now TU conquer ye or MU ye ! — one or 
t'other,'* 

Tom looked up to his master, and answered, 
" Mas'r, if you was sick, or in trouble, or dying, 
and I could save ye, I'd ffwe ye my heart's blood ; 
and, if taking every drop of blood in this poor old 
body would save your precious soul, I'd give 'em 
freely, as the Lord gave his for me. O mas'r I 
don't bring this great sin on your soul ! It will 
hurt you more than 'twill me ! Do the worst you 
can, my troubles '11 be over soon ; but if you don't 
repent, yours won't never eaxd !" 

Like a strange snatch of heavenly music, heard 
in the lull of a tempest, this burst of feeling made 
a moment's blank pause. Legree stood aghast, 
and looked at Tom ; and there was such a silence, 
that the tick of the old clock could be heard, 
measuring, with silent touch, the last moments of 
mercy and probation to that hardened heart. 

It was but a moment. There was one hesitating 
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pause— one relenting thrill — and the spirit of 
evil came back^ with seven-fold vehemence; 
and Legreey foaming with rage, smote his victim 
to the ground. 

Tom opened his eyes, and looked upon his 
master. "Te poor miserable crittur!" he said, 
*^ there an't no more ye can do ! I forgive ye, 
with all my soul!" and he fainted entirely 
away. 

**I blieve, my soul, hc*s done for finally,'* said 
Legree, stepping forward to look at him. ** Yes, 
he is ! Well, his mouth's shut up, at last — that's 
one comfort l** 

Yes, Legree ; but who shall shut up that voice 
in thy soul? that soul, past repentance, past 
prayer, past hope, in whom the fire that never, 
shall be quenched is already burning ? 

Yet Tom was not quite gone. His wondrous 
words and pious prayers had struck upon the 
hearts of the blacks; and, the instant Legree 
withdrew, they, in their ignorance, ought to 
call him back to life,— .-as if that were any favour 
to him. 

Two days after, a young man drove a light 
wagon up through the avenue of china-trees, 
and, throwing the reins hastily on the horse's 
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neck, sprang out and inquired for the owner of 
the place. 

It was George Shelby; and, to show how 
he came to be there, we must go back in our story. 

The letter of Miss Ophelia to Mrs. Shelby had, 
by some unfortimate accident, been detained for 
a month or two at some remote post-office, before 
it reached its^destination ; and, of course before 
it was received, Tom was already lost to view 
among the distant swamps of the Bed River. 

Mrs, Shelby read the intelligence with the 
deepest concern ; but any immediate action upon 
it was an impossibility. She was then in attend- 
ance on the sick-bed of her husband, who lay 
delirious in the crisis of a fever. Master George 
Shelby, who, in the interval, had changed firom a 
boy to a tall young man, was her constant and 
faithful assistant, and her only reliance in super- 
intending his father's afiairs. Miss Ophelia had 
taken the precaution to send them the name of 
the lawyer who did business for the St. Clares ; 
and the most that could be done was to address 
a letter of inquiry to him. The sudden death 
of Mr. Shelby, a few days after, brought, of 
course, an absorbing pressure of other interests, 
for a season. 
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In the meantime they received a letter from 
the lawyer to whom Miss Ophelia had referred 
them, saying that he knew nothing of the matter ; 
that the man was sold at a public auction^ and 
that beyond receiving the money he knew nothing 
of the affair. 

Neither George nor Mrs. Shelby could be easy 
at this result ; and accordingly the latfcer, having 
business for his mother down the river, resolved 
to visit New Orleans in person, and push his 
inquiries^ in hopes of discovering Tom's where- 
abouts, and restoring him. 

After an unsuccessful search, by the merest 
accident George fell in with a man in New 
Orleans, who happened to.be possessed of the 
desired information; and with his money in 
his pocket, our hero took steamboat for Bed Biver, 
resolving to find out and repurchase his old friend. 

He was soon introduced into the houses where 
he found Legree in the sitting-room. 

Legree received the stranger with a kind of 
surly hospitality. 

^^I understand," said the young man, <^that 
you bought in New Orleans a boy named Tom. 
He used to be on my father*s place, and I came to 
see if I couldn't buy him back." 
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Legree's brow grew dark, and he broke out 
passionately. "Yes, I did buy such a fellow; 
and a bad bargain I had of it, too ! The most 
rebellious, saucy, impud^t dog! I gave him 
the worst flogging I ever gave a nigger yet. I 
believe he's trying to die, but I don't know as 
hell make it out." 

"Where is he?" said G-eorge, impetuoudy. 
"Let me see him." The chedcs of the young 
man were crimson, and his eyes flashed flre; but 
he prudently said nothing as yet. 

" He's in dat ar shed," said a little fellow who 
stood holding George's horse. 

Legree kicked the boy, and swore at him ; but 
George, without saying another word, turned and 
strode to the spot. 

Tom had been lying two days since the £ital 
night, — ^not suffering, for every nerve of suffering 
was blunted and destroyed. He lay for the most 
part in a quiet stupor, for the laws of a powerful 
and well-knit frame would not at once release the 
imprisoned spirit. By stealth there had been 
there, in the darkness of the night, poor creatures, 
who stole from their scanty hours' rest, that they 
might repay to him some of those ministrations 
of love in which he had always been so abundant. 
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Truly, thcNie poor disdples had little to ^ve— 
only the cup of cold water ; but it was gi^en 
with full hearts. 

Tears had fallen on that honest, insensible face 
— ^tears of late repentance in the poor, ignorant 
heathen, whom his dying love and patience 
had awakened to repentance and bitter prayers, 
breathed over him to a late-found Saviour, of 
whom they scarce knew more than the name, but 
whom the yearning ignorant heart of man never 
implores in vain. 

When George entered the shed he felt his head 
giddy and his heart sink. 

^^ Is it possible — ^is it possible ?" said he, kneel- 
ing down by him. « Uncle Tom, my poor, poor 
old friend!" 

Something in the voice penetrated to the ear 
of the dying. He moved his head gently, smiled, 
and said — 

« Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are." 

Tears which did honour to his manly heart 
fell from the young man's eyes, as he bent over 
his poor friend. 

'^O dear Uncle Tom! do wake— do speak 
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onee more ! Look up ! Here's Mas'r George- 
your own little Mas'r George. Don't you know 
me?" 

" Mas'r George !" said Tom, opening his eyes, 
and speaking in a feeble voice ; *^ Mas'r George ! " 
He looked bewildered. 

Slowly the idea seemed to fill his soul; and 
the vacant eye became fixed and brightened, the 
whole face lighted up, the hard hands clasped, 
and tears ran down the cheeks. 

"Bless the Lord! it is— it is— it's all I 
wanted! They haven't forgot me. It warms 
my soul — ^it does my old heart good! Now I 
shall die content ! Bless the Lord, O my soul !" 

" You shan't die ! you mustrCt die, nor think 
of it! Tve come to buy you, and take you 
home," said George, with impetuous vehemence. 

"O Maa'r George, ye're too late. The 
Lord's bought me, and is going to take me home 
— and I long to go. Heaven is better than 
Kentuck." 

« 0, don't die ! It 11 kill me I— it '11 break my 
heart to tliink what you've suffered, — and lying 
in this old shed, here ! Poor, poor fellow ! " 

"Don't call me poor fellow!" said Tom, so- 
lemnly. "I hc^oe been poor fellow; but that* 
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all past and gone now. Fm right in the door> 
going into glory. O Mas'r Gteoige! Heaioen 
has come! Tve got the victory! — the Lord 
Jesus has given it to me! Glory be to his 



name 



!»♦ 



Oeorge was awe-struck at the force^ the vehe» 
menoe, the power, with which these broken 
sentences were uttered. He sat gazing in slenoe. 

Tom grasped his hand, and eontizmed — ^^^ Ye 
mustn't, now, tell Ghloe, po<»r soul! how ye 
found me! — ^'twould be so dre'ful to her. Only 
tell her ye found me going into glory ; and that 
I couldn't stay for no one. And tell her the 
Lord stood by me everywhere and al'ays, and 
made everything light and easy. And oh, the 
poor chiT^n, and the baby ! — ^my old hearths been 
'most broken for 'em, time and agin ! Tell 'em 
all to follow me— follow me ! Oive my love to 
mas'r, and dear good missis, and everybody in 
the place ! Te don't know ! 'Pears like I loves 
'em all ! I loves every creatur', everywhar ! — Fs 
nothing lut love! O Mas'r Oeorge, what a 
thing 'tis to be a Christian ! " 

At this moment Legree sauntered up to the 
door of the shed, looked in, with a dogged air of 
affected carelessness, and turned away. 
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"The wicked wretch!" said George^ in his 
indignation. ** It's a comfort to think he will 
suffer for this hereafter." 

"O don't — oh, ye mustn't!" said Tom, grasp- 
ing his hand ; " he's a poor mis'able crittur ! it's 
awful to think on't ! O, if he only could-repent, 
the Lord would forgive him now ! but I'm 'feared 
he never will!" 

At this moment the sudden flush of strength 
which the joy of meeting his young master had 
infused into the dying man gave way. A sudden 
sinking fell upon him; he closed his eyes; and 
that mysterious and sublime change passed over 
his face, that told the approach of other worlds. 

He began to draw his breath with long, deep 
inspirations; and his broad chest rose and fell 
heavily. The expression of his face was that of a 
conqueror. 

<<Who — ^who— who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ ? " he said, in a voice that contended 
with mortal weakness ; and, with a smile^ he fell 



George sat fixed with solemn awe. It seemed 
to him that the place was holy ; and, as he dosed 
the lifeless eyes and rose up from the dead, only 
one thought possessed him — that expressed by 
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his simple old friend—'' What a tiling it is to be 
a Christian!" 

He turned: Legree was standing, sullenly, 
behind him. 

Something in that dying scene had checked 
the natural fierceness of youthful passion. The 
presence of the man was simply loathsome to 
Gteorge ; and he felt only an impulse to get away 
from him, with as few words as possible. 

Fixing his keen dark eyes on Legree, he simply 
said, pointing to the dead, <'To\i have got all 
you ever can of him. What shall I pay you 
for the body? I wiU take it away, and bury it 
decently." 

" I don't sell dead niggers," said Legree, dog- 
gedly. " Tou are welcome to bury him where 
and when you like." 

" Boys," said George, to two or three negroes 
who were looking at the body, '^ help me to lift 
him up, and carry him to my wagon ; and get 
me a spade.'' 

One of them ran for a spade ; the other two 
assisted Oeorge to carry the body to the 
wagon. 

George neither spoke to, nor looked at, Legree^ 
who stood whistling, with an air of forced uncon- 
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cern. He sulkily followed them to where the 
wagon stood at the door. 

Oeorge spread hLs cloak in the wagon, and 
had the body carefully disposed of in it, — amoving 
the seat, so as to give it room. Then he turned^ 
fixed his eyes on Legree^ and said, with forced 
composure — 

^ I have not as yet said to you what I think 
of this most atrocious affair; this is not the 
time and place. But, sir, thb innocent blood 
shall have justice. I will proclum this murder. 
I will go to the very first magistrate and expose 
you." 

'^ Do !" said Legree, snapping his fingers scorn- 
fully. "Td like to see you doing it. Where 
you going to get witnesses ? — ^how you going to 
prove it ? Come, now I " 

George saw at once the force of this argument. 
There was not a white person on the place, and 
in all southern courts the testimony of coloured 
blood is nothing. He felt at that moment as if 
he could have rent the heavens with his heart's 
indignant cry for justice, but in vain. 

''After all, what a fuss for a dead nigger/' 
said Legree. 

The word was as a spark to a powder magazine. 
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George turned, and with one indignant blow 
knocked Legree flat upon his face. 

Some men, however, are decidedly bettered by 
being knocked down, and Legree was one of this 
sort. As he rose, therefore, and brushed the 
dust from his clothes, he eyed the slowly- 
retreating wagon with some evident considera- 
tion,_iior did he open his mouth till it was out 
of sight; 

Beyond the boundaries of the plantation, 
Gkorge had noticed a dry, sandy knoll, shaded 
by a few trees : there they made the grave. 

" Shall we take off the cloak, mas'r ?" said the 
negroes when the grave was ready. 

" No, no, — ^bury it with him ! It's all I can 
give you now, poor Tom, and you shall have 
it." 

They laid him in ; and the men shovelled away 
silently. They banked it up, and laid green turf 
over it. 

" Tou may go, boys," said George, slipping a 
quarter into the hand of each. They lingered 
about, however. 

" If young mas'r would please buy us" — said 
one. 

"We'd serve him so faithful !" said the other. 
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" Hard times here, mas'r ! " said the first. " Do, 
mas'r, buy us, please ! " 

" I can't ! I can't !" said George with difficulty, 
motioning them off; '^ it's impossible ! '^ * 

The poor fellows looked dejected, and walked 
off in silence. 

"Witness, eternal God!" said George, kneel- 
ing on the grave of his poor friend; "oh, 
witness, that from this hour I will do toh<a one 
man can to drive out this curse of slavery from 
my land!" 

There is no monument to mark the last resting- 
place of our friend. He needs none ! His Lord 
knows where he lies, and will raise him up 
immortal, to appear with Him when he shall 
appear in his glory. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

UBEBTT. 

It was a superb day. The blue waves of Lake 
Erie danced, rippling and sparkling in the s|in- 
light. A fresh breeze blew from the shore, and 
the lordly boat ploughed her way right gallantly 
onward. 
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O^ what an untold world there is in one human 
heart! Who thought, as George Harris walked 
cahnly up and down the deck of the steamer, 
with Eliza at his side, of all that was burning in 
their bosoms? The mighty good that seemed 
approaching seemed too good, too fair, even to 
be a reality ; and they felt a jealous dread, every 
moment of the day, that something would rise to 
snatch it from them. 

But the boat swept on. Hours fleeted, and, at 
last, clear and full rose the blessed English shores; 
those shores where no man is a slave. 

George and his wife stood arm in arm, as the 
boat neared the small town of Amherstberg, in 
Canada. His breath grew thick and short; a 
mist gathered before his eyes ; he silently pressed 
the little hand that lay trembling on his arm. 
The bell rang; the boat stopped. Scarcely 
seeing what he did, he looked out his baggage, 
and gathered his little party. They stood still 
till the boat had cleared; and then, with tears 
and embracings, the husband and wife, with their 
wondering child in their arms, knelt down and 
lifted up their hearts to God ! 

Who can speak the blessedness of that first day 
of freedom ? To move, speak, and breathe--^ 
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out and come in unwatched and free from danger I 
Who can speak the blessings of that rest which 
comes down on the free man's pillow^ under laws 
which insure to him the rights that God has given 
to man i How fair and precious to that mother 
was that sleeping child's face^ endeared by a 
memory of a thousand dangers ! And yet these 
two had not one acre of ground — ^not a roof that 
they could call their own : they had spent their 
ally to the last dollar. They had nothing more 
than the birds of the air, or the flowers of the 
field ; yet they could not sleep for joy. " O, ye 
who take freedom from man^ with what words 
will ye answer it to God ?" 

George Shelby had written to his mother 
merely a line, stating the day she might expect 
him home. 01 the death»scene of his old friend 
he had not the heart to write. He had tried 
several times, and finished by tearing up the 
paper, wiping his eyes, and rushing somewhere to 
get quiet. 

There was a pleased bustle all through the 
Shelby mansion that day, in expectation of the 
arrival of young Mas'r George. 

Mrs* Shelby was seated in her comfortable 
parlour^ where a cheerful hickory fire was dis-* 
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pelling the chill of the late autumn evening. A 
supper-table, glittering with plate and cut-glass, 
was set out, on whose arrangements our former 
friend, old Chloe, was presiding. 

Arrayed in a new calico dress, with clean white 
apron, and high, well-starched turban, her black 
polished face glowing with satisfaction, she lin- 
gered aroimd the arrangements of the table, 
merely as an excuse for talking a little to her 
mistress. 

^'Laws, now ! won't it look natural to him ?" 
she said. '^ Thar — ^I set his plate just whar he likes 
it, round by the fire. Mas'r George allers wants 
de warm seat. 0, go way ! — ^why didn't Sally 
get out de best tea-pot, — de little new one, Mas'r 
George got for Missis' Christmas? Til have it 
out ! And Missis has heard from Mas'r George f 
she said, inquiringly. 

" Yes, Chloe ; but only a line, just to say he 
would be home to-night, if he could : that's all." 

"Didn't say nothin' 'bout my old man, 
s'ppose?" said Chloe, still fidgetting with the 
tea-cups. 

" No, he didn't. He did not speak of any- 
thing, Chloe. He said he would tell s3l when be 
got home/' 
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^ Jes like Mas'r George ; he's allers so ferce 
for tellin' everything hisself. I allers minded dat 
ar in Mas'r George. Don't see^ for my part, how- 
white people genlly can bar to hev to write 
things much as they do, writin's such slow, oneasy 
kind o' work." 

Mrs. Shelby smiled. 

^* I'm a thinkin' my old man won't know de 
boys and de baby. Lor'! she's de biggest gal, 
now^ — ^good she is, too, and peart. Folly is. 
She's out to the house, now, watchin' de hoe- 
cake. I's got jist de very pattern my old man 
liked so much, a bakin'. Jist sich as I gin him 
the momin' he was took off. Lord bless us ! how 
I felt, dat ar morning ! " 

Mrs. Shelby sighed, and felt a heavy weight on 
her heart at this allusion. She had felt uneasy 
ever since she had received her son's letter, lest 
something should prove to be hidden behind the 
veil of silence which he had drawn. 

'^Missis has got dem bills?" said Chloe, 
anxiously. 

"Yes, Chloo." 

^' 'Cause I wants to show my old man dem 
very bank notes de perfectioner gave me. ' And,' 
says hC; ^QUoe; I wish you'd stay longer.' 
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^Thank you, niasV, says I» ^ I would^ only my old 
man's coming home; and missis, — she can't do 
without me no longer/ There's jist what I telled 
him. Berry nice man, dat Mas'r Jones was. 
He won't know Polly, — ^my old man. won't. 
Laws, it's five years since they tuck him ! She 
was a baby den, — could but jist stand. Bemem- 
ber how tickled he used to be, 'cause she would 
keep a fallin' over when she sot out to walk. 
Laws a me!" 

The rattling of wheels now was heard. 

^< Mas'r George," said Aunt Chloc; starting to 
the window. 

Mrs. Shelby ran to the entry door, and was 
folded in the arms of her son. Aunt Chloe stood 
anxiously straining her eyes out into the darkness. 

" 0, poor Aunt Chloe," said George, stopping 
compassionately, and taking her hard black hand 
between both of his : " I'd have given all my 
fortune to have brought him with me, but he's 
gone to a better country." 

There was a passionate exclamation from Mrs. 
Shelby, but Aunt Chloe said nothing. 

The party entered the supper room. The 
money, of which Cliloe was so proud, was still 
lying on the table. 
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^* Thar/' said she, gathering it up and holding 
it, with a tretmbling hand, to her mistress, ^^ don't 
never want to see nor hear on't again. Jist as I 
knew 'twould be,~sold, and murdered on dem 
ar' old plantations !" 

Chloe turned, and was walking proudly out of 
the room. Mrs. Shelby followed her softly, and 
took one of her hands, drew her down into a 
chair, and sat down by her. 

" My poor, good Chloe ! " said she. 

Chloe leaned her head on her mistress's 
shoulder, and sobbed out, ^* O, missis ! 'sense me, 
my heart's broke — dat's all !" 

'^ I know it is," said Mrs. Shelby, as her tears 
fell fast ; ^' and I cannot heal it, but Jesus can. 
Hehealeth the broken-hearted, and bindeth up 
their wounds." 

There was a silence for some time, and all wept 
together. At last, George, sitting down beside 
the mourner, took her hand, and with a simple 
pathos repeated the triumphant scene of her hus- 
band's death, and his last messages of love. 

About a month aft^ this, one morning, all the 
servants of the Shelby estate were collected to- 
gether in the great hall that ran through the house, 
to hear a few words from their young master. 
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To the surprise of all^ he appeared among 
them with a bundle of papers in his hand, con- 
taining a certificate of freedom to eveiy one on 
the place, which he read successively, and pre- 
sented, amid the sobs and tears and shouts of all 
present. 

Many, however, pressed around him, earnestly 
begging him not to send them away, and with 
anxious faces tendering back their free papers. 

" We don't want to be no freer than we are. 
We's allers had all we wanted. We don't want to 
leave de ole place, and Mas'r and Missis, and de 
rest!'* 

" My good friends," said George, as soon as ho 
could get a silence, " there'll be no need for you 
to leave me. The place wants as many hands to 
work it as it did before. We need the same about 
the house that we did before. But you are now- 
free men and free women. I shall pay you wages 
for your work, such as we shall agree on. The 
advantage is, that in case of my getting in debt, 
or dying — things that might happen — ^you can- 
not now be taken up and sold. I expect to carry 
on the estate, and to teach you what, perhaps, it 
will take you some time to learn — ^how to use the 
rights I give you as free men and women. I 
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expect you to bo good^ and willing to learn ; and 
I trust in God that I shall be fjEuthful^ and willing 
to teach. And now> my friends^ look up, and* 
thank God for the blessing of freedom." 

An aged patriarchal negro, who had grown 
grey and blind on the estate, now rose, and, lift- 
ing his trembling hand, said, ^'Let us give thanks 
unto the Lord ! " As all kneeled by one consent, 
a more touching and hearty Te Deum never 
ascended to heaven, though borne on the peal of 
organ, bell, and cannon, than came from that 
honest old heart. 

On rising; another struck up a hymn, of which 
the burden was — 

" The year of jubilee is come — 
Betam, ye ransomed sinners, home.'* 
I 

" One thing more," sdd George, as he stopped 
the congratulations of the throng; ''you all 
remember our good old Unde Tom?" 

George here gave a short narration of the scene 
of his death, and of his loving farewell to all on 
the place, and added-r 

" It was on his grave, my friends, that 'I resolved 
before God that I would never own another slave, 
while it was possible to free him; that nobody. 
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through me, should ever run the risk of being" 
parted from home and friends, and dyin^ on a 
lonely plantation, as he died. So, when you 
rejoice in your freedom, think that you owe it to 
that good old soul, and pay it back in kindness to 
his wife and children. Think of your freedom 
every time you see Uncle Tom's Cabin ; and let 
it be a memorial to put you all in mind to follow 
in his steps, and be as honest and faithful and 
Christian as he was I" 



THE EKD. 
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